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To Dealers in School-Books and Schoo! Materials. 


The New School Edition of the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, now 
in its sixth year, will be issued in July, and will contain an entirely revised complete Reference 
List of School Books, with retail prices for 1875-1876. ; 

The List will be arranged as usual, according to special branches; such as Algebra, Arith- 
metic, Astronomy, Composition, Dictionaries, Elocution, English Grammar, French, 
Geography, German, Greek, History, Latin, Philosophy—Natural and Mental, Primers, 
Renee, etc., etc., with numerous cross-references. Thus information on any branch can be 
obtained at a glance. 

The names of the Publishers will be indicated by initials, to which a separate key will be sup- 
plied for the special use of Dealers. 

The American Educational Catalogue, having been recognized as the most complete and 
practical guide to Educational Literature, is distributed every year by most of the leading firms, 
who have realized the fact that it pays them to buy editions from 100 to 2000 copies each, with 
their own imprint, and to circulate the catalogue among their educational customers, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting orders, and saving at the same time much troublesome correspondence. 

In making up special orders for the Educational Catalogue, Booksellers should bear in 
mind that it possesses not only temporary value, but will serve its purpose during the whole year. 





TERMS FOR EDITIONS. 


iS Cash remittance must invariably accompany each order. 
WITH SOLE IMPRINT OF ORDERING FIRM, AND STITCHED. 
0D. Gs cbrvecmare ate b< theme Se. ee. 1. s060 COPIEG. 0... . oi .ns cee. cae .$40 00 


_. The last page will be left blank, unless a stereotyped or electrotyped page, uniform in size 
with the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, shall be sent before going to press.* If we are to m-‘e the plate, 
it will be charged extra at the mere cost of composition and electrotyping, viz., $5.81. ‘lhese 
rates are charged uniformly for any page that does not contain more matter than can be set up in 
nonpareil. Copy sivuld be sent with the order. 

Mode of shipping must be stated when ordering the CATALOGUE. 


NOTICE. 


_ As numerous orders for editions are received every summer, after the issue of the Educa- 
tional Catalogue, we again call attention to the necessity of being in possession of all orders on 
or befor. July 25th. 

All communications concerning the EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE should be addressed 
‘o F. Leypotpr, Publisher, 37 Park Row, New-York. , 
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only members are therefore to be admitted. 
Even this we scarcely believe in. So long as 
the Association is doing wise work wisely, as it 
is doing now, it needs no premium on member- 
ship ; it is such a good in itself that the trade 
will feel that they belong in it, without “ in- 
ducements.” Nor was there any laying down 
the law in peremptory mandates. As far as 
members themselves are concerned, they simply 
agree to return to what every body agrees are 
sound business principles, but to which there 
could have been no return without association. 
To non-members they virtually say, Help us to 
this return, and you areas one of us. To those 
who persist in unsound and ruinous methods, 
they say, not “ Thou shalt not,” but simply, “ If 
you help to hurt our business, we can not, as 
business men, afford to deal with you at all ; or 
if at all, on such terms as will enable you to 
harm us or our customers’—and this accom- 
plishes the object in reasonable and unobjec- 
tionable fashion. There ts nothing like doing 
the right thing in the right way ; even to do the 
right thing in the wrong way is sometimes prac- 
tically as bad as to do the wrong thing. Had the 
Convention attempted compulsion, or made the 
Association a privileged corporation in the 
trade, however excellent its purpose, the latter 
would have laid itself open to the imputation of 
being a“ Trade Union,” or a “ Ring,” and it 
would ‘not have been easy to dispute the ver- 
dict. As it is, no fair man can do otherwise 
than praise it. It has made itself a nucleus in 
the trade for all who believe in sound business 
principles ; it has furnished a court of arbitra- 
tion to the benefit of the trade at large; it has 
done and is doing much in every way for all the 
trade. And so the nucleus will grow and grow 
till it includes the whole trade. 

We give below a full report of the Conven- 
tion, from the stenographer’s notes. Of course, 
there came to the Convention men of narrow 
views, men with selfish views, men of un- 
reasonable views, men with hobbies, partisans, 
extremists—some representing only themselves, 
others from whom the Convention was glad to 
hear, however it disagreed with their tenor. 
We have tried to give all, so that all may see 
for themselves the assimilative process of 
these grand meetings. They will thus learn 
the more surely, because all the extreme views 
have been brought out and left out, how safe 
the Association is, what freedom there is from 
danger that it will attempt tyranny, class action, 
or extreme measures of any sort. As the Pre- 
sident nobly said, it is not a publishers’ move- 
ment ; it is not a jobbers’ movement ; it is not 
a retailers’ movement; it is our movement. 
And such a movement, let us add, that no house 
which desires the best for its trade and the pub- 
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lic does justly by itself, if it fails to enter into 
and promote the A. B. T. A. 


WE can not let the opportunity pass without 
speaking directly of the way in which the Messrs, 
Lippircott’s welcome action was received, as 
illustrating the spirit of this movement. Mr. 
Barnes’ humorous report seemed meant to have 
no sting in it, and the Convention received it 
in that way. When Mr. Wood came to the 
platform, he was greeted with the heartiest ap- 
plause, which was repeated and doubled as he 
concluded his speech. It seemed to say, “We 
forget all differences of opinion, and there shall 
be no questioning whether we or you were 
wrong or right. We shake hands cordially, and 
will work gladly together on any platform on 
which the whole trade finds it can stand. For 
the future, we are all one in the good wofk.” 
And we may add that the new course of the 
Philadelphia house, in adhering to the Associ- 
ation, promises to win for it a wide popularity, 
which the previous difference of opinion serves 
only to emphasize. 

THE subject introduced to the Convention 
in connection with Mr. Houghton’s speech, 
namely, the tariff on books, seems to us pro- 
perly within the scope of a trade association, 
and yet we quite agree with the President that 
it should be entirely left out. The question 
necessarily develops such difference of opinion 
and interminable debate that it is both useless 
and dangerous to attempt to bring it before such 
an association or meeting. The resolution first 
presented was so indefinitely drawn that it might 
have pledged the Association, through the pro- 
posed committee of five, to the most extreme 
high tariff action, and Mr. Houghton’s speech 
certainly aimed it mm that way. The substitute 
was clear, and simply interpreted into action 
the view that whatever laws there are shouldbe 
enforced—with which every body agrees. 

Doubtless, had the first resolution been s0 
worded, it might have passed ; but by the time 
the substitute was introduced, the Convention 
was in temper to dispense with the question en 
tirely. Other questions raised in Mr. Hough- 
ton's speech did seem to us out of place in 
connection with the Association, which is 00 
for the protection of American literature, but 
for the promotion of bookselling in America. 

We must beg leave to point out a mistake in 
figures, which vitiates much of the argument 
The figures quoted that there are in this country 
but 40 book-printing establishments, turning 
out but $3,568,823 worth of products per yeat, 
scarcely more than the English importation, a 
from page 808 of the Compendium of the Ninth 


' Census. On the line above will be found the 
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entry: “ Printing and publishing establishments 
(not specified), 311; products, $28,995,214,” of 
which a considerable proportion is undoubtedly 
books. A large share of American bookselling 
is, of course, of English books ; but there are at 
present no satisfactory figures as regards any 
phases of our book trade, and we must look to 
the Association to some day supply the lack. 


In the course of Mr. Campbell's “ speaking | 


out his mind,” he brought up the important 
question of whether advertised retail prices are 
not too high. That matter rests solely with the 
publisher, as an individual question with each 
book, and no association can touch it if it would. 
Undoubtedly some prices have been made 
high to cover abnormal discounts, and these are 
sure to come down. We have always argued 
that, once a legitimate competition among 


publishers takes the place of cut-throat under- | 


selling, any evil of this sort will right itself. If 
books are too high, they will naturally come 
down. Many books are very cheap ,as it is. 
The general tendency of the movement will be 
to make a fixed price to all buyers, which will 


be somewhat less than the present published | 


prices. But when Mr. Campbell asks why, 
when we are cutting under a $5 book at $3.75, 


we don’t make the price $3.75 out and out, he 
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forgets that this selling books at below cost is | 


what has been ruining the trade, and it is from 
that it is now reforming. 


REPORT OF THE CONVENTION. 


THE Second Annual Convention of the book 
trade, under the auspices of the American 
Book Trade Association, opened at the Pa- 
vilion, Prospect Park, Niagara Falls, Tuesday 
afternoon, July 13th, 1875,\ at four o'clock. 
The members gathered at the International 
Hotel, and, preceded by Waehle’s band, took 
their way, two by two, to the Pavilion, a large 
hall holding about three hundred people, and 
which was comfortably filled by the members of 
the Convention and their parties. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. M. Arnold, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., after which President Randolph 
delivered the following address : 


President’s Address. 


In the beginning of the duty and privilege 
which the Committee of Assemblies have put 
upon me, I think it only proper that allusion 
should be made to those who initiated this re- 
form. Two years ago, a small company, with- 
out recognition, without the slightest expres- 
sion of sympathy from the great body of the 
trade at large, met in the city of Cincinnati, and 
planted the seed of which we have such a good- 
ly fruitage to-day. And, gentlemen, you will 
remember that they met in a city on the bor- 
ders ofa river prescribed within certain limits, 
and which, of great length and running through 
4 great territory, is in itself not especially an 
attractive or beautiful stream—sometimes shal- 
Ow, sometimes a streain dangerous to navi- 
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gation. But last year, you will remember, 
they invited us to meet them at one of those 
beautiful bays that nestle in the bosom of one 
of our magnificent lakes. You will remember 
with what magnanimity, and with what sagacity, 
and with what clear-headedness of purpose, they 
surrendered their organization that a new one 
might be formed. They were willing to part 
with the small that they might create the great ! 
[ Applause. ] 

And, gentlemen, you will remember how, on 
the day we parted, as we passed out of that bay, 
its waters were clear and tranquil ; the summer 
sun shimmered, and the smallest vessel might 
ride out there upon its waters. But when we 
struck out into the broader waters of the lake, 
where the wind had arisen and the waves had 
freer play, we saw the white caps stretching in 
every direction; and perhaps some of us 
thought, as we looked off upon that ill-defined 
expanse and waste of water, with its white caps 
dashing, as we were coming back to our homes, 
that this was a fitting emblem of the future 
struggles of our Association. 

And now to-day we come here better or- 
ganized, having all the elements of life, where 
the waters of one of these great lakes, passing 
within prescribed limits, flow until with a re- 
sistless force they dash and break in these ra- 
pids with such a tumultuous power that no 
single man could bear to trust himself in the 
best vessel that human skill can build to cross 
them. And they move on, until they assume a 
force and power that all the combined skill of 
man could not change or break ; and whoever 
falls into that current must follow it to its pre- 
destined end. Is it an emblem, gentlemen, of 
this Association ? 

It is a matter for congratulation that the 
book trade of the country is beginning to rea- 
lize through, this national institution the fact 
that it is not a body of isolated traders—mere 
hucksters in merchandise, without an organiza- 
tion, without definite purpose—but a company 
of men organized in an honorable calling, and 
holding intimate and enduring relations with 
the best interests of the country. The realiza- 
tion of this simple truth has already been of 
great service, and is the harbinger of the ulti- 
mate triumph of the reform. We are begin- 
ning to learn that with us there may bea repub- 
lic of trade as well as a republic of letters; 
that the publisher and the bookseller hold a 
position of permanent importance to the author 
as well as to the reader. If our civilization in 
its progress produces the author and the reader, 
it likewise demands a method of production 
and distribution through the publisher and the 
dealer. Every college, school, and intelligent 
household becomes a consumer of books. The 
bookseller is an indispensable agent, as well 
as a creative force in increasing the demand by 
the exposure in the open market of the author’s 
and publisher's product. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, how seldom does it occur to those who 
take the deepest interest in the education of 
the people that the bookstore in the town 
and village is an educational institution ; that, 
in a certain sense, it is as important to the 
community as the school-house or the college; 
that it is an institution that also needs encour- 
agement, and should be strengthened in every 
way. 

Now it is a significant fact, and worthy 
of all praise, that during the last twenty years 
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men of sagacious benevolence have contributed 
vast sums of money for the creation of new 
colleges and seminaries of learning, and for the 
better endowment of the old. Other schools 
and educational institutions, normal schools, 
high schools, schools and colleges for women, 
have shared in sundry benefactions. All over 
the country a new life has been infused, and 
professors and teachers have reaped a large re- 
turn for their labors, while the student has had 
facilities and advantages without any increased 
mental tax. During the same period, the com- 
mon schools everywhere have been placed on 
a more generous basis, and in some of our 
cities are conducted on a plan of lavish expen- 
diture. 

In the mean time, however, the book trade 
of the country, for reasons which I need 
not detail, has gradually, with some exceptions, 
become less profitable as a business pursuit ; 
the local bookseller in manifold districts has 
found himself with a lessening trade, a de- 
creasing stock, and failing resources. And 
towns and villages that boast an opera house, 
and a railway station, and churches, and 
schools, and sometimes seminaries of learning, 
with banks and warehouses, and shops glitter- 
ing with dress goods of “our own importa- 
tion,” have suffered the local bookstore to 
droop if not to die, all unconscious that by 
such an act a most important educational insti- 
tution has been lost! Why, gentlemen, I 
know of a town in one of the oldest States of 
the Union, that has a college with hundreds of 
students, and this college during the last de- 
cade has been the recipient of more than half 
a million of money ; and this town, with a col- 
lege so richly endowed and with a high school 
famous in its reputation, has allowed its local 
bookstore, established nearly half a century 
ago, to dwindle into insignificant proportions. 
And why? Simply because the competitions 
of trade have sent the college and the school, 
the professor and teacher, to purchase their 
supplies where they could be had as cheaply as 
the bookseller himself could procure them. A 
good proportion of that town is engaged in the 
business of bookselling, if buying books at 
‘trade prices” constitutes a bookseller; for 
there is a college bookstore—you know what 
that is !—bound to furnish the indigent student 
with 4s books at cost—and oh! what a large 
number of indigent students there are !—and the 
student’s friend buys at the same rate as the 
student himself; and then there is the college 
library supplied at trade rates, and the librarian 
is allowed by the liberality of the city book- 
seller to include in his orders any books 
he may want for himself, or his friends, 
or the friends of the faculty, or the faculty it- 
self. When all these have been supplied, what 
is there left, in the way of trade or traffic, for 
the local bookseller? His book stock disap- 
pears behind the long partioned lines of wall- 
paper, and the shelves on which the works of 
the great masters of English literature and 
their successors should be found are empty, 
and the vacant places are covered by illuminat- 
ed scripture texts, or chromos of “The old 
oaken bucket that hung in the well.” And so, 
gentlemen, it has come to pass that a booksel- 
ler in a college town, instead of having one of 
the best markets, has one of the poorest. And 
a saving of fifteen per cent to the student on 
his text-books, and a similar saving on the pur- 





chases for the library of the institution, has 
left the rest of the community without the re. 
fined and elevating influence of a well-assorted 
bookstore. 

Now, this is but one of the evils that afflict 
us. Yet let us be just, and not forget that al] 
our evils are largely of our own creating ; that 
it is our own fault that they were not long ago 
corrected, and that now they seem to threaten 
us with disaster. 

It may be well for us to consider now and 
here what is our real position as publishers and 
dealers ; what relation does our trade hold to 
the trade and commerce of the whole country: 
how far has the author, the publisher, the seller 
of books stimulated the colonization of States, 
the development of hidden resources, the build- 
ing of ships and steamers, the erection of mills 
and factories, the construction of railways? 
Thirty odd years ago, Fremvunt crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, and planted his flag on the Pa- 
cific shore. Some of the rude men of the border 
followed swiftly on his trail; but it was the 
publication of his official report, issued in 
pamphlet form by the 77yibune, and scattered 
over the country, that fired the enterprise of a 
host of daring, intelligent men, who in time be- 
came the explorers and colonists of that won. 
derful country on the Pacific coast, and put the 
mark of their power upon it. This is but a 
suggestion in this direction. 

But there is a still higher plane on which we 
stand, even as the intellectual and the moral is 
higher than the mere material. Consider the 
position of the author in his relation to the pub- 
lisher, and of these and the dealer to the educa- 
tional interests at large. Of what avail would the 
labors of the author be, if all his great thoughts 
were to be forever shut up within the folds ot 
his manuscript. And so what intelligence, 
what sagacity, what enterprise is required on 
the part of the publisher to comprehend the 
public want, to create the public taste, and 
step by step lift it to a higher level! Why, 
gentlemen, it demands more skill than to bore 
the Hoosac Tunnel or to construct the Victoria 
Bridge! Who is it that stands between the 
well-formed opinions of the author and the un: 
formed opinions of the public but’ the pub- 
lisher and the dealers? Who has developed: 
better or more comprehensive system of text 
books of all kinds and grades for seminary, Co! 
lege, and school, while taking all the risk and 
venture, than the American publisher? Who has 
done more for American literature than he 
whom we laid in Greenwood a few weeks ago— 
the great pioneer of the American publishing 
trade, John Harper? And the humblest man 
of the trade,-at the cross-roads or in the vil 
lage, holds no mean relation to the great age” 
cies for good in the world. His neighbor may 
outstrip him in the race for pecuniary reward, 
for that which men eat and wear is a better 
paying business. But the intelligent book: 
dealer has a place of ministry, not to the artl 
ficial or bodily wants of his fellows, but © 
their higher and better natures. He in bis 
small way is an educator, and can not, perhaps 
follow to their many conclusions all his ys 
ings; and yet some day he may put into 
hands of a buyer a book that shall start ta! 
of thought, and mould a character that hereal® 
may command senates or assemblies, shakt 
the destinies of nations, or rescue impet® 
souls. 
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Gentlemen, these are but indications of 
some of the relations which you hold to all 
the great factors in our civilization. Ido not 
flatter you. Nor would I unduly exalt your 
calling and mine. Yet it is an honorable one ; 
it is susceptible of producing its own great re- 
ward, in the consciousness that the world 
ought to be better because of you, and such as 
you, having lived and worked in it. And yet 
vou ask for no endowments out of the public 
or the private purse, no gift from any man’s 
treasury, but only this—a moderate return for 
your labor and investment, that you may have 
the bread which you have earned by the sweat 
of your brow. 

Now, it is to correct.some of the evils to 
which I have alluded that we have organized 
and assembled here. But this is not a trade 
union, as it has been called: it does not seek 
to array one class against another; it is not 
money as against brains; we are not striking 
for eight hours or ten hours, but only demand 
a fair day’s wages for a full day’s work. [Ap- 
plause.] Nor is it a movement to increase the 
price of books, but simply to retain the price 
which the publisher has fixed, and which price 
affords no larger proportionate profits either 
to publisher or dealer than that afforded upon 
all articles of common merchandise. [Ap- 
plause. | 

And, gentlemen, no one is more deeply 
interested in the principles and results which 
underlie this reform which we contemplate 
than the book-buyers of the country. If the 
owner of mines in Pennsylvania, if the 
cotton-planter of the South, or the grain-pro- 
ducer of the West, has an interest in the 
furnaces of the Alleghanies, in the mills of 
Massachusetts, and in the prosperity of. labor 
in all the towns and cities, then, certainly, all 
nations, all educators, all the learned profes- 
sors, all philanthropists have a vital, perma- 
nent interest in the prosperity of the American 
book trade. [Applause.] It is to all these that 
we may frankly and rightly appeal to help on 
this work of reform. We are co-workers with 
them in the elevation of the people. It is a con- 
dition of mutual dependence and suppurt, and 
the time is coming when they will realize that 
for them to ask or to insist upon a reduction of 
our legitimate and necessary profits would be 
as unjust as for us to claim, because of our po- 
sition and calling, a certain percentage of their 
income. [Long-continued applause. | 

As to the progress of the work since we met 
a year ago, the reports of the various commit- 
tees will show it. It would be idle to say, and 
we can not overlook the fact that there may 
have been some violations, that there may have 
been some disappointments, that we have not 
prosecuted to its ultimate close the work of re- 
form. But, gentlemen, perhaps some of you 
have not had the same means and opportunities 
to keep run ‘of the inovement as some of those 
of us who have been more closely identified 
with it. I doubt exceedingly whether in any 
movement which represents such a variety of 
interests, interests that are so widely scattered, 
there has ever been a movement for reform that 
has been so successful as this. [ Applause. | 
You know, gentlemen, the action which was 
taken in New-York by the publishers in the 
Buard of Trade. You will hear from the com- 
mittee what we did in Boston, what we did in 
Philadelphia ; and while we did not, as I say, 
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carry the thing in full to the perfect end, we 
swept out a long way in that direction. [Ap- 
plause. | 

I look over this audience to-day — there 
are many here, and they are welcome, who 
were not heard of at Put-in Bay. Aside from 
what has been actually accomplished through 
the Publishers’ Board of Trade, and in other di- 
rections, this Association has done much, ac- 
cording to my perception—much, according to 
my estimate of this whole business, and of the 
men that are engaged init. Itis of still more 
value that the book traders of the United States 
to-day are more of men than they ever were be- 
fore. Why, gentlemen, when in the city of 
Chicago, under the operation of the laws of 
this movement, the buyers of Webster’s diction- 
ary paid $12 for it instead of $9.50, it built the 
trade of that cityupintomanhood. And soon! 
While we have not been able to hold the trade 
in all the cities, every man inhis own place, ac- 
cording to his own purposes, has strengthened 
himself in believing that it was not right, or 
just, or proper that a man who paid without a 
murmur $5000 for a camel’s-hair shawl to give 
his wife should jockey for his 20 per cent on his 
Bible. [Great applause. ] 

It would not be strange if among this company 
—representing, as I said, a diversity of opinion, 
although there is a unity ofinterest—-there should 
be some corplaints as to the propriety of pro- 
posed modifications or changes in the movement. 
That will not be strange; but let us remember 
this one thing: that we are here as brethren ; that 
we are here as men engaged in an exalted 
calling ; that we have a business and duty to 
perform—to lift our calling out of the slums 
into which we have suffered it to fall. And 


“so do not let us look at this question from our 


own limited point of view; do not let us look 
at the book trade of the country through the 
narrow focus of Chicago, or Detroit, or St. 
Louis, or New-York, or Boston, but let us look 
at itasa whole. It is not a publishers’ move- 
ment; itis not a jobbers’ movement; nor is it 
a dealers’ movement ; but it is o#~ movement! 
And because it is ours, let us continue to main- 


| tain this spirit of magnanimity, this spirit of 
| manly foresight, which will enable each one of 


us to bring into our deliberations not an ele- 


| ment of discord, but an element of harmony, so 


that we shall forward the whole movement, and 
go from this place to carry it to a swift conclu- 
sion. One word more and I amdone. You 
will remember when Commodore Perry fought 
the battle of Lake Erie—a hotly contested bat- 
tle—that he was obliged to shift his flag from 
the sinking Lawrence to the Niagara. And it 
was on the Niagara that he won the victory! 
[Long-continued applause. | 

The President’s address closed amid astorm 
of applause; after which the Constitution, 
resolutions of the Convention, and list of offi- 
cers were read by the Secretary, Mr. John H. 
Thomas, of Dayton, Ohio, as the minutes of 
the last meeting, and adopted as such. 


Committee Reports. 


The standing committees were then called 
upon for their reports. That of the Committee 
on Assemblies was presented by Mr. Isaac E. 
Sheldon, of New-York, chairman, who said he 
did not know what better or fuller report could 
be had from this committee than the assem- 
blage of this large and intelligent body of men 
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which we see here present, but went on to 
ead the circular of the committee, given in 
the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY of April 17th, 1875 
4No. 170). A vote of thanks was then tendered 
to the committee for their admirable arrange- 
ments. The secretary of the committee, R. 
R. Bowker, of New-York, was then called upon 
by the Chair in some pleasant remarks, to 
complete the report, and he stated that before 
the committee left New-York, 250 certificates 
had been issued to those intending to be pre- 
sent, including all the leading houses of the 
country—at any rate, all the leading publishers 
and jobbers; ‘and if there are any of those 
leading houses not represented here, it is be- 
cause some special reason intervenes to pre- 
vent their being here. The breadth of this 
movement and the Association itself is best 
shown by the fact that those two hundred and 
fifty names are of representatives from twenty- 
seven different States. That isa showing which, 
for eighteen months’ work, is something that the 
Association may well be proud of.” The speaker, 
after reading some notices from the committee, 
Stating that the headquarters of the Association 
would be at the reading-room in the Interna- 


fatigable exertions a great share of the comfort 
and convenience under which the Convention 
was meeting were due; and to Mr. W. C. 
Gould, of the Erie Railway ; and spoke also of 
Mr. A. C. Barnes’ work in completing the 
local arrangements, for which he had come to 
Niagara the preceding week. 


The Committee on Arbitration then reported | 


through George Remsen, of Philadelphia, in | action of 


the absence of the chairman, Robert Clarke, 


of Cincinnati, that no complaints had been | 
that committee, and conse- | 


brought before 
quently it had no report to make. 

The Committee on Finance, through §S. T. 
Bowen, of Indianapolis, chairman, stated that 
it was not yet prepared to report. 

The Committee on Book Fair being called 
upon, Isaac E. Sheldon, of New-York, in the 
absence of William H. Appleton, chairman, read 
the report as printed in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEK- 
“ ty of February 6th, 1875 (No. 160). 
was adopted. 


Reports of Local Trade. 


The President then stated that reports from | 


auxiliary associations and as to local trade 
would be in order. He called upon Mr. A. C. 
Barnes, President of the Central Booksellers’ 
Association, of the Eastern and Middle States, 
to report for that organization. 


CENTRAL BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Barnes then spoke as follows : 

GENTLEMEN : I have the honor, as your Presi- 
dent hasinformed you, to represent in this Con- 
vention the Central Booksellers’ Association of 
New-York and neighboring cities. This asso- 
ciation has found its mission in the necessity 
that seemed to exist, after the adjournment last 
summer, for some working force at the head- 
quarters of the publishers, to carry into effect 
the wise measures that were determined upon 
at Put-in Bay. Its modest birth took place on 
the 11th of September, 1874, and within its fold 
were speedily gathered many of those well- 
meaning particles that would otherwise have 


The report | 


The Niagara Falls Convention. 


| quote the title of our association ; 


|“ The Central Booksellers’ Association, Auxi- 
tional Hotel, where a register would be found, | 


etc., tendered the thanks of the committee to | 
Mr. Martin Taylor, of Buffalo, to whose inde- | 





| 
| 
| 
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floated aimlessly apart during the long inter 
val between the meetings of the General As. 
sociation, but which form when concentrated a 
nucleus of sufficient strength and tenacity to 
withstand or resist a very strong pressure. 
The original purpose of its founders was a 
fixing of the scale of discounts for jobbers, 
but it was soon found that it would be useless 
to trim or train the branches until the stock had 
become firmly planted. And so all thoughts 
and efforts became concentrated upon the now 
famous ‘‘ 20 per cent rule.” With this mighty 
problem we have struggled manfully, and ex. 
pect your reasonable applause for the fair 
degree of success that has been reported from 
time to time in the columns of the PUBLIsHERs’ 
WEEKLY, and which we have the honor to re. 
port to-day in person. [Applause.] 

The achievements of the Central Association 
may be enumerated under three heads: First, 
the alliance of a number of publishers—for pub- 
lishers who are also jobbers constitute most of 
our membership—in the interests of the trade 
at large. It may suffice in this connection to 
namcly, 


liary to the American Book Trade Associa- 
tion,” and to read perhaps the first article of th: 
constitution, giving you an idea of our orga 
nization and its purpose, modestly expressed : 


The Book Publishers and Dealers in Books of New-York 
and neighboring cities being desirous of promoting a better 


| acquaintance and understanding between their respective 


branches of the trade, and to establish sound, and, as far as 
mage aon uniform methods of conducting business, do here- 

y associate themselves under the name of the ** Centra 
BooKSELiEers’ AssociIATION.” 

Our second claim to your attention is the 
the Publishers’ Board of Trade, 
brought about by our direct solicitation, an 
action the importance of which I can scarcely 
overstate or you overestimate. At their meet- 
ing, on the 28th of October, a committee ol 
our association consisting of Messrs. Lee, 
Cushing, Randolph, Bragg, and others, waited 
upon the board, and by their persuasive elo- 
quence so won their way to the hearts of those 
stern sentinels who control the supply of books 
from the fountain-head, that, although they 
had previously refused to consider sucha thing, 
when proposed by one of their own members, 
in this instance they gracefully and gracious- 
ly passed a resolution adopting substantially 
the 20 per cent rule of this Association. The 
publishers, you know, are men who mean busi- 
ness ; and when such a law went upon their 
Statute-books, a moral and an actual force was 
brought to bear at once, that would go far by 


| itself to carry this reform to a successful con- 


summation. 

Thirdly, we have occupied ourselves in ob- 
taining the signatures of the trade to the 20 
per cent rule. This was accomplished by 22 
actual canvass, under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Association. The result was 37 names 10 
Boston, 47 in New-York, 49 in Philadelphia, 
and a scattering from other places—157 in all. 
[Applause.] This includes the entire important 
trade in the great Eastern cities, with the 
eminent exception of our esteemed, but 19 
this giatter very reluctant friends of Philadel- 
phia.” [A voice: “ Name!” Mr. Barnes : “ No: 
no names.”|] By delegations, and by written 
appeal and protest, we have labored with 
these gentlemen; but all in vain. We piped 
to them, but they utterly refused to dance © 
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any tune that we could play them. [Applause 
and laughter.] They would not listen to the 
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stronger before their eyes, the modern Danaans 
resorted to stratagem. Like their prototypes, 





voice of the charmer, though he charmed never | they built a wooden horse, dedicated it to the god- 


so wisely. 

It was my purpose to read at this time the 
correspondence which took place between this 
house and the representatives of the associa- 
tion: but a very recent event, to which | shall 
allude again, renders this quite unnecessary. 
I will not, however, mention it at this stage of 
my remarks. 

It is due, however, to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Central Association, in order that 
some features of their action may be explained, 
which perhaps did not give entire satisfaction 
to the trade, that I should give you a brief 
review of this correspondence. The first let- 
ters, as you may remember, followed at once 
on the circulation of the paper for signatures, 
and, on the part of the house referred to, 
evinced such a determination to decline co- 
operation with us, that for the time being we 
concluded it was better to allow the matter to 
rest, and wait for the effect of the published 
correspondence on the country. A volley of 
rumors came first from different sections, that 
the trade were not only interested, but aroused 
and active, and this feeling increased in voice 
and volume, while our most efficient ally, the 
WEEKLY, kept hammering away at the centre. 
The first effect of this steady bombardment 
was a flag of truce to afford our friends an 
opportunity to rise and explain—which they 
did as well as, under the circumstances of the 
case, they could be expected to do—and the 
trade listened respectfully to their documents, 
but there was no “let-up” A_ resistless 
force was then exerted that should teach us to 
appreciate the power of this great bookselling 
guild, when acting intelligently, temperately, 
and in concert. Under this influence, or pres- 
sure, or whatever you may please to call it, the 
enigma presently took on a new and apparently 
more satisfactory phase, in the form of the cele- 
brated *‘ advanced position” letter, which for a 
time threw consternation into our ranks. 

This document was regarded with a variety 
of sentiments by those who attempted to analyze 
it. It was certainly a bold leap from the policy 
that had been characterized at one of our meet- 
ings as like chopping adog’s tail off by inches. 
So as notto hurt him tothe one now proposed of 
amputating it suddenly just behind the ears. 
The enthusiasts of our number, who look 
upon every step of progress as a tedious and un- 
hecessary measure toward this very end, were in 
lavor of accepting the proposition as it stood ; 
but the more prudent foresaw its practical diffi- 
ee counseled caution. Could it be pos- 
sini our fellow tradesmen of the simple- 

'inded city of brotherly love were intent upon 
vo our counsels by leading a more 

ri liant but utterly impracticable movement ? 
Wouldn’t the entire trade believe in their sin- 
watiog ater to the echo, while the lately 
would taal oe to the house 
“apse ood of grateful patronage ? 
0, It wasa bold move in the game of diplo- 


eae and entitled to our respectful admira- 


The Manceuvres 
would form a worthy t 
of the £neid, and o 
write it. Finding t 
Against the walls of 


practiced in this contest 
heme for another first book 
ur poet-president ought to 
heir power would not avail 
brotherhood growing daily 


gg 


dess of reform, and left it on the plains of Troy. 
| Eyeing this object from our citadel, and admir- 
| ing its fair proportions, we were sorely tempted 
to repeat the great mistake of heroic history, 
and draw the portentous effigy within our 
gates. But Laocoon, whose modern name is 
Randolph, predicted a stratagem, and it was he 
who cried, “‘ 7imeo Danaos et dona ferentes ;” and 
inasmuch as no serpents appeared from the sea 
to punish him for impiety, we took his advice, 
and contenting Ourselves with nailing a con- 
ditional acceptance of the gift to the wooden 
ribs of the monster, we retired to await the re- 
sult. In the silent watches of the night, when 
the imprisoned warriors ventured to peer 
from their place of concealment, expecting to find 
our sleeping city beneath their feet, behold they 
were still in the midst of the barren plain, and 
nothing within reach but our agreement to ac 
cept their horse, if they would first help us to 
manage our own pony. [Loud applause.] We 
judge this was not satisfactory, for their reply 
was little more than a brief acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the letter, and so the correspon- 


| dence closed. 


But this was not the end. The last feather 
that was needed to complete our plumes of 
triumph has been added within a very few days. 
I have the pleasure to announce to the Con- 
vention that the only prominent house in the 
United States that declined the twenty per 
cent rule, has voluntarily and without condition 
joined the A. B. T. A. That they are heartily 


welcomed I do not need to assure them or re- 
mind the Convention. 


[Loud and continued 
applause. | 

This, I believe, checks off the last item on the 
book of engagements of the Central Book 
sellers’ Association, and we are now ready for 





fresh enterprises. We are still a vital power, 
and feel within ourselves an undiminished 
capacity to serve you in the future. While the 
main body lies inert, except during these sum- 
mer months, the strong right arm trusts not to 
forget its cunning, and to wield steadily its 
sledge-hammer throughout the entire year, 
welding the rivets until the whole armor shall 
be complete by which the young giant nursing 
here shall become invulnerable in repose, ir- 
resistible in action. 
CHICAGO. 


upon to report for his section, then said : 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
TRADE: I came here, not to furnish any report 
of our association, as 1am not one of the ac- 
tive officers, but merely a member, expecting 
to find our president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary here by thistime. I am not delegated 
by them to make any remarks, but as I am 
called upon to state the workings of our asso- 
ciation there, I can simply say that we have had 
the utmost harmony and good feeling, and haye 
experienced but very little trouble in our rates 
of discount, in selling to the trade. the libra- 
ries, or the private book-buyers. There has 
been no variation yet, to my knowledge, among 
the jobbers of the city of Chicago during the 
past year. We went home from Put-in Bay 
determined to stick to our charge. The rates 
of discount in every instance, as far as I know, 


Mr. E. L. Jansen, of Chicago, being called 
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have been maintained to the letter and to the 
spirit. So far as the library trade has been con- 
cerned, we have lost a great portion of that. 
We are unable to say where it has gone, but all 
the libraries that have been purchasing books 
in Chicago have paid their twenty per cent dis- 
count to the dealers. So far as retail prices 
are concerned, we have experienced some 
trouble ; but so far as the larger dealers have 
conducted their business, I think, in nine cases 
out of ten, the full retail price has been ob- 
tained. Of course,in a city of our size, there 
are many small dealers around public schools. 
Small bookstores that furnish the school chil- 
dren 
think, been selling a great many school-books 
at lower than retail prices ; but so far as large 
dealers are concerned, the respectable houses 
have maintained full retail prices to all outside 
buyers. We have a number of customers who 
buy from year to year several hundred dollars’ 
worth of books, who had been in the habit, pre- 
vious to the Put-in Bay Convention, of getting 
30 and 334, and some even 40 off; but since 
then we find our customers are willing to pay 
20 per cent, and think it is a good thing, and 
have sustained us toa surprising extent. 

The new books are retailed at full retail 
prices, and in the case of Webster’s Dictionary, 
to which the President alluded, we sell at 


twelve dollars. Some sell at ten, but our larger | 


houses have been selling for twelve. We are 
satisfied that our sales have been as large as in 
any previous year, and our profits proportion- 
ately larger. We have no reason to wish to 
go back on this arrangement at all, but shall 


stand by it as long as the trade lasts. 


BALTIMORE, 


Mr. Cushing, of Baltimore, then addressed 
the Association, as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: For Baltimore there is not 
a great deal to say. But the bulk of our trade 
there formed a local association, of which they 
did me the honor to make me president ; and 
they all agreed, when they joined that, to keep 
the 20 per cent rule adopted by the Booksel- 
lers’ Central Association. 
culty when we first began. Teachers who had 
been buying at 25 and 30 thought it was hard 
that their discount should be reduced; but 


when they find out they are buying as low | 
as other teachers, and that no one else in town | 


would sell them better than the dealer they 
were accustomed to go to, they acquiesced 
willingly. The most difficulty appeared first 
with the 'ibrary trade. We have suffered most 
by libraries leaving us, and some by private 
dealers leaving us. We do not know where 
they go. Certainly not tothe North or East, 
and we know certainly they can not goto the 
South. 

When each bookseller has made up his 
mind to get fair prices for his goods, and stand 
an equal chance with the library and dealer, and 
if it is no more than a just price, and when all 
over the country the sellers everywhere main- 
tain the retail prices, then we, in common with 
the rest of the community, will do our home 
trade with satisfaction and profit. We have one 
instance that is very troublesome to us—one 
who advertises to always retail at wholesale 
prices. But this case with us, as in similar 
cases in your city, will be so dealt with by your 


Falls Convention. 


in distant portions of the city have, I | 


We had some diffi- | 
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Convention that it will not be expedient for the 
parties to continue such a disreputable prac. 
tice. All else I have to say has been far better 
expressed by the President of the Association, 
of which I may say we are almost the tail end, 
as we are at almost the southern point; and | 
have no doubt that all of us who have come, 
and those who have not come, who are detained 
by family afflictions, will continue our labors to 
protect ourselves in the future. 


MILWAUKEE, 


Mr. H. H. West, of Milwaukee, then spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I have not 
even a scrap of report, and it had not entered 
my head, until I saw others making a report, 
that I should be called upon atall. And yet, 
having been unwittingly brought before you, | 
hardly feel like taking my seat without saying 
something, whatever it may be, or whatever it 
may amount to. One year ago, in consequence 
of circulars which I received calling the Con- 

' vention at Put-in Bay, I felt, in reviewing my 
own business and getting at the results of each 
year, that they were so unsatisfactory that some. 
thing must be done. What was to be done, 
| was the question. I did not hesitate a mo- 
| ment as to whether it was best to go to 
Put-in Bay or not. I thought perhaps that 
might solve the question what could be done; 
and I gathered then the spirit which many of you 
did, and carrying it home with me, 1 made it 
my business first to wait upon my competitor, 
| Mr. Harger, who is here to-day, and inform him 
of the results of that convention. He at once 
became infused, to my surprise and to my joy, 
with the same spirit that I thought I had car- 
ried with me. He very readily signed the 
agreement of the Western Booksellers’ Asso- 
|.ciation, and became a member of it, and has 
| done a great deal to carry out to the letter 
every thing in that article of agreement. And 
I can say, of our own city, that it has resulted 
in good, not only to the jobbing trade but to 
the retailer. 

We organized an association among ourselves 
immediately ; we had some little friction to be- 
gin with, as all associations of that kind do, 
but when we came to show them that it was 
not the interest of the jobber only that we 
sought, but that it was for the interest of the re- 
tailer as well that some understanding should 
be arrived at whereby we could know what (0 
ask for books,.then they seemed very ready (0 
fall in, and we formed an association, the (e- 
sults of which have been very satisfactory. 

Only two or three days before I left home ! 
called on two or three of the retail dealers, and 
asked them what was their opinion as to the 
getting up of that association ; they said, “ By 
all means let us sustain it.” One said, “ Before 
this organization a man would come into J 
store, pick up a book, and say, * What is the 
price of that book ?’ and I would hem and hav 
a little, and say, ‘What price have you bee? 
offered it for?’ You dared not ask the retail 
price, for the man would say, ‘I can buy it 0" 
25 or 30 per cent less.’” But we have no diff 
culty now whatever; when a man comes in = 
asks the price of a book, it is the retail price: 
and I believe that with proper pluck and pet 
severance on the part of those in the count!) 
towns they can form the proper associations, 
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do those things that are necessary for the pro- 
tection of the dealers through the country. 

But there are some difficulties, and even now 
we hear murmurings that some are not going to 
keep it up. I believe there is moral power 
and force enough in this Convention to compel 
these men, whatever may be their positions, to 
continue their connection and association with 
us. If there is not power in the booksellers 
themselves, then we must appeal to the publish- 
ers to help us. It is certainly to their interest 
to help us. We do not ask you to undergo any 
arbitrary loss to help us, but you can unite 
as to one or two to form a moral power which 
they can not resist. I think we must commence 
the business of this Convention with the deter- 
mination that all that has been done must be 
maintained, and all that can be done to promote 
what is necessary for our good shall be done. 
[ Applause. ] 

ST. LOUTS. 


" The President then called for Mr. W. D. 
Baker, of St. Louis, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I am sorry to say I can not 
say as much in favor of St. Louis as the gen- 
tleman who preceded me. Upon my return 
home I called upon the members of the trade, 
and they all acquiesced in the expediency of 
making this arrangement, I was the only 
member from St. Louis who was present at the 
Put-in Bay Convention. I am glad to see that 


the St. Louis trade is more fully represented to- | 


day. The members have engaged, in St. Louis, 
to adhere to the Put-in Bay Convention rules, 
and with one exception they have faithfully and 
readily adhered to them. There has been some 
clashing, of course, between individual houses, 


but what one has lost the other has gained. | 
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There may have been some flagrant violation of | 


the rules by one particular house, and I cer- 
tainly think that for the support of the members 
of the American Book Trade Association re- 
siding in St. Louis, some definite action should 
be taken, so that any house violating its rules 
should pay some penalty for the violation ; and 
if members offer to supply books at larger dis- 
counts there should be certainly some moral or 
other force used, so that they shall abide by the 
rules. I should hate to see the efforts of the 
Association fall through, but yet it would be 
Suicidal to remain a member of an association 
that is not able to protect its members. 


CINCINNATI. 


The President then called upon Mr. Geo. E. 
Stevens, of Cincinnati, who said : 


Mr. PRESIDENT: In our city it has been very 
much as has been reported from other Western 
cities. The action of the Convention has been 
of decided benefit to the dealer, both retailer 
and jobber, so far as I know. Not all the 
houses in Cincinnati identified themselves with 
the Association, but in the main their action has 
been governed, I think with one exception, by 
the rules of the Convention. We have had but 
very little trouble ; the main difficulty has been 
with medical works, which have been sold un- 
der the regular prices. There is one library 
that expends $20,000 for books, but so far as I 
know the prices have been mainly upon the 
basis of the American Book Trade Association. 
, The Mercantile Library gets its books at 20 per 
cent discount and no more. The ministers and 


| side of the trade. 


——— 


| difficulty in our place. 
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teachers get their books, if not at retail prices, 
certainly in no case, as far as my knowledge 
goes (outside of the religious societies), at less 
than the Convention prices. I hope the action of 
this Convention will be perpetuated, that there 
will be no more letting up, that we take even 
more advanced ground than we did at Put-in 
Bay. Cincinnati had the honor of initiating 
this movement, and it will be the last to go back 
on the reform. 

I have taken pains to get information from 
the retail dealers in our State and section. The 
uniform testimony is that the Convention has 
been ahelp to them to enlarge the volume of 
their business and to increase the percentage 
of its profits, and I think the retailers here 
to-day owe a great deal to the action taken at 
Put-in Bay. And I hope the retailers here and 
of the whole country will sever in their mind 
any connection of the jobbers with this 
Convention. Some booksellers accused the 
convention at Put-in Bay of conspiring against 
them. That had nothing to do with the action 
of the convention, and whatever the position of 
the retailers of the country is to-day, I hope 
they will recognize the services which the con- 
vention at Put-in Bay did to the entire retail 
trade of the United States. It is certainly a 
matter of immense benefit to the jobbers, and 
in many respects to the entire trade. 


WINONA, MICH, 


The President next called upon Mr. McNie, 
of Winona, who spoke as follows : 


Mr. PRESIDENT: The reform at Winona com- 
menced some time ago. We have had but one 
A certain house at 
Chicago furnishes books at 30 per cent off, 
which has been patronized to some extent out- 
The experience related by 
other gentlemen of the West applies equally to 
our own city, and I can only express the hope 
that the Convention will take such action as 
will be certain to continue the good work. 

The President then said: As we want to 
get free discussion on all these points, and the 
time is slipping by, we will have the report of 
the Executive Committee, and then adjourn 
until to-morrow, using up our leisure time in 
this kind of discussion. I think this must 
have struck you in every report that has been 
made to us to-day—there have been statements 
that in this respect or in that respect there was 
a failure to obtain all that was sought for; but 
in the main every man has said that there was 
progress made, and the booksellers were better 
off for the movement. 

The President next called for the report of 
the Executive Committee, which was presented 
by Joseph M. Cushing, of Baltimore, in. behalf 
of the chairman, William Lee, of Boston. 

This report covered the main points after- 
| wards reported to the house by the Committee 





| of Thirty, for which the report provided, and 
these will be found in their proper places. 

On motion, the report was accepted, and the 
Convention proceeded to the discussion of its 
recommendations. Mr. Sheldon said: On 
account of the very great importance of the 
report just presented. and as this has been the 
first thing done to-day looking toward the 
future—for we have now got to the real kernel of 
this matter: What are we going to do with the 
future ?—I would suggest that this report be 
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made the special order for to-morrow, and that 
this Convention adjourn to that hour. 

On motion, the last clause of the report, 
providing for a Committee of Thirty on the 
affairs of the trade. was adopted, and the Presi- 
dent appointed the following as such commit- 
tee : 

Committee of Thirty. 


William Lee, of Lee & Shepard, Boston, 

C. S. Bragg, of Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

W. D. Baker, of Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. 

Joseph M. Cushing, of Cushings .& Bailey, 
Baltimore. 

Martin Taylor, Buffalo. 

Joseph Knight, of H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

A.C. Barnes, of A. S. Barnes & Co., New-York. 

George Wood, of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Isaac E. Sheldon, of Sheldon & Co., New-York. 

W.S. Appleton, of D. Appleton & Co., New- 

York. 

A. F. Payne, of Payne, Holden & Co., Day- 

ton, O. 

George H. Smith, of E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit. 

E. L. Jansen, of Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

W. A. Ingham, of Ingham, Clarke & Co., 

Cleveland, O. 

W. H. Watson, Aurora, Illinois. 
George B. Brown, of Brown & Faunce, Tole- 

do, O. 

W.H_ Gross, of Brown & Gross, Hartford, Ct. 
John H. Thomas, of John H. Thomas & Co., 

Dayton, O. 

B. H. Ticknor, of James R. Osgood & Co., 

Boston. 

T. W. Deland, of Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
James S. Baker, of Baker, Pratt & Co., New- 
York. 
S. T. Bowen, of Bowen, Stewart & Co., India- 
napolis, Ind. 
A. Palmer, of Palmer Brothers, Dubuque, Iowa. 
E. C. Eastman, Concord, N. H. 
‘George E. Stevens, of George E. Stevens & 
Co., Cincinnati. 
Wesley Jones, Burlington, Iowa. 
Charles A. Clapp, of E. P. Dutton & Co., New- 

“York. 

[There seems to have been ro per cent dis- 
count on this committee ; we find but 27 names: 
—Ep.] 

On motion, the officers of the Association 
were added to the committee, and the Presi- 
dent then appointed Mr. F. W. Christern, of 
New-York, on the committee—to take the place 
of Mr. James S. Baker, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who became a member ex officio—in some 
remarks complimentary to Mr. Christern, which 
called forth general applause. The Convention 
then adjourned to Wednesday, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. 


Second Session—Wednesday Morning. 


President Randolph called the Convention 
to order shortly after ten, stating that the Com- 
mittee of Thirty reported progress, and would 
present their report later. 


An Experience Meeting. 


The minutes were read and approved, when the 
President called upon the Convention to hold an 
“experience meeting”—he did not knowof any 
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who had had more varied experience than some 
of the brethreninthetrade. He called upon Mr, 
George S. McGinnis, of Princeton, N. J., who 
had the experience of a collegiate town, to 
come forward and give a little talk. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Mr. McGinnis, after saying that he came 
from a place where it had always been his lot 
to hear and not to speak, continued : 

I have been in the book business nearly 
thirty years, commencing in the village of 
Princeton, where we have had more or less 
ups and downs. I came there under circum. 
stances in which my friends told me it would 
be difficult to succeed. Many tried it for a 
little while, and left; but I made up my mind 
when I came that, as I had nothing to lose 
and every thing to gain, | should try my hand 
there. I found that we had some six or seven 
itinerant booksellers who were in the business. 
and I suppose they had from one to twenty 
prices. Occasionally, a professor would come 
in to get the lowest discount, tap me on the 
shoulder, and say, “ Very glad to see you! 
Hope you will sell in such a way that we can 
sustain you.” Said they were in the habit of 
getting from 30 to 50 per cent off, and if | 
could do as well as that, or perhaps five per 
cent better, they would encourage me. I did 
the best I could. One would come in and 
want a book at acertain price. I would have 
to sell him at 40 per cent, and another five per 
cent lower, and in that way had fifteen or 
twenty different prices. They would come in 
and inquire the price of a new book ; then | 
was in trouble. I would have to take them 
one side, or I was very busy, or had some 
order to get out, and as I could see them 
individually, | would have a price for this one 
and for that one, and in that way I was able to 
sell a few books. 

Each bookseller had a different price, and 
they would stand it for three, or four, or five 
months, and would want to sell out. I would 
buy out a bookstore, and where I bought 
one out, there would two or three come in. 
One would come and start a college bookstore, 
and we had one or two agents from New- York 
to start a bookstore, and after going two or 
three months they would want to sell out, and 
I was foolish enough to buy them out. Then 
two or three more would come—and that has 
been my experience for the last twenty-five 
years. A young man would make a start and 
undersell me, who had some credit in New- 
York. Some publisher would pat him on the 
shoulder, and say, “Go on and make your 
fortune ;” and by and by a representative of the 
house would come out after one of these young 
men, who had $600 or $800 unpaid, and would 
ask if I could tell them how to get it. I asked 
why they sold, and they said they had every 
assurance they would succeed. Some would 
compromise for fifty cents on a dollar. A bro- 
ken-down minister would occasionally come, 
and he would start a bookstore. Then, in the 
theological seminary they would have a meet- 
ing, and make out a list of books, and send to 
different publishers—five or ten copies from 
each publisher, where they would sell the 
cheapest; and when they could get lower 
prices they would buy of the minister, and in 
that way they secured their books at half off. 
Occasionally we have had a bookseller from 
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the city start in and sell at 25 or 30 per cent 

ff. 
. In one way and another we have kept along, 
but I must confess we are getting somewhat 
tired of it; and when this Convention was 
started at Put-in Bay, although it was a small 
matter, I felt considerable interest in it, and 
hoped it would succeed. It has been like a 
ball of snow, rolling up larger and larger, and 
now we have the results of it; and as we have 
begun, I hope we will roll up this ball, and the 
time will come when we have one price—and 
by that time I shall be ready to go out of the 
business! They have attempted to drive me 
out, but I am not willing to be driven out. I 
can only be coaxed out. If the publishers will 
sustain this manner of doing business, I think 
we can have business done on a different basis. 
I have had my ups and downs, and been 
obliged to put every thing into my bookstore— 
a gallon of vinegar, rolls of wall-paper, ready- 
made clothing, and no matter what, determined 
not to go out of the book business, and to make 
aliving. Iam getting old in the service, but 
have some energy left, and still hope to con- 
tinue. [Applause.] 


The President said : 

There was on one occasion a man of con- 
siderable means who helped his nephews 
to go into business. The old gentleman felt 
an interest in the concern, and occasionally 
called in to ask how they were getting on. 
“ Boys,” he said, “how does the thing go?” 
The reply was, “ Well, uncle, we don’t make a 
great deal of money, but we have lots of fun.” 
That is the way with Brother McGinnis. He 
has not made a great deal of money, but he 
has had a little fun in buying out other book- 
sellers in Princeton. [Applause.] 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Rev. J. M. Arnold, of Detroit, Mich., being 
called to the platform, said : 


GENTLEMEN : I feel that I have no right to 
come upon the platform, or to speak in the 
presence of such menas Mr. McGinnis. I have 
been a bookseller only about ten years, though 
I have had an account with Messrs. Harper for 
thirty years. Iam not the broken-down minis- 
ter to which Mr. McGinnis has alluded ; I went 
from as good an appointment as the Methodist 
Church has to offer in Michigan into the book 
business on the advice of friends who said I 
had ability in that direction. So in the third 
story of a building, in a room about twelve feet 
square, nine years ago, I commenced the book 
business, without any capital except the good 
will of numerous friends, and have continued 
to this time. I have come slowly to the princi- 
ple which underlies this movement. It has 
been a slow thing for me to apprehend that it 
was the best way to stick to one price in the 
sale of books. My generosity has led me to 
give a man something ; it gives me a greater 
pleasure to sell a man a book fora dollar, and 


make ten cents, than to sell fora dollar and a half 


and make sixty cents. Iam not inthe book busi- 
ness to make money, and therefore have got 
along perhaps comfortably. 

We have been trying your plan for the last sea- 
son. We met in Detroit, and for ourselves 
adopted the 20 per cent rule, and have adhered to 
it without any exception ; all the dealers there, I 
think, have kept the faith. We have wondered 
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where the Sabbath-school library trade had gone, 
but we have held out and stuck to our prices. [| 
was surprised to learn that other places were giv- 
ing 25 per cent, while innocent men behind the 
times were sticking to the 20 per cent rule in 
Michigan. It is hardly fair to us, or dealers 
anywhere, that such a state of things exists ; but 
I have this consolation—I have made more 
money as it is than any other way. I have done 
a trifle more business, and it has paid me 1o 
per cent better than any other year by my adher- 
ence to the 20 per cent rule. The public libra- 
ries used to buy books at 40 off ; they come in 
aow and pay for books at 20 per cent discount, 
and there are no words about it, though the 
State library has gone into the jockeying busi- 
ness. There is one man in New-York that 
hurts me more than any thing else. Mr. 
is as well known in Michigan as I am, 
especially in the religious book trade. He is 
known to sell at almost any price. If there is 
no means of curtailing such underselling, this 
reform isimpracticable. The question is how 
we can reach the Philistines and guerillas, and 
I hope this Convention will work out that 
problem. 

The President said : ‘‘ We should like to go 
further West and South, and hear from Mr. 
Sturgis, of Tennessee.” There being no re- 
sponse, Mr. Randolph told a story of a distin- 
guished D.D. who declined several times to 
speak at a devotional meeting, whereupon the 
leader of the meeting got a little nettled and 
said, “Dr. So and So, have you no experi- 
ence?” “ Well,” he said, “none to brag of.” 
I suppose we have none to brag of, but I sup- 
pose we may just talk it out until Mr. Sturgis 
comes. We will hear from Mr. D. H. Davis, of 
Coldwater, Michigan. 





COLDWATER, MICH. 


Mr. Davis said he had not come charged with 
a speech, but he had had an experience of some 
fifteen years. Of late years the business had 
been rapidly demoralized. He would say 
frankly that he thought the selling of books by 
publishers at less than their own prices was an 
outrage. If the books are sold, they mus¢ 
come from them first. If aman calls on me for 
a book from Harpers, or Barnes, or Ivison, the 
books must come from them—they must have 
advantage of the sale somewhere ; and this idea 
that they {must retail them and undersell retail 
dealers, I say is an outrage and an injustice. The 
book trade is becoming a very precarious busi- 
ness, an unsafe business. y idea is that the 
professional discount must be broken up en- 
tirely. I see no reason why the minister, who 
is generally well paid, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the teacher, should go into a bookstore and get 
his 20 per cent off, while a laboring man goes 
in, who gets only his dollar a day,and pays full 
price. Is there any justice in it? [Applause.] 
I have been a teacher, but if I were a teacher 
again I should not claim it. WhenI go to buy 
goods I say, “ Put ona good price, and I am 
willing-to pay it; I don’t want to screw you 
down ; you are subjected to various kinds of 
ex penses—your store rent, fuel, tax, postage, 
freight, expressage, and other items—perhaps 15 
per cent on your sales. Can you afford to 
do all this business for nothing.” I have 
one the retail prices might be reduced, 
but I do not know as they can be. I think 
it was argued by Mr. Sheldon and other 
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publishers that they could not be reduced ; 
that they did not make but Io per cent, which 
we can not call unreasonable. But it does seem 
as though school-books were high. I would 
say then, rather than practice this system of dis- 
count, reduce the retail price of books 10 or 20 
per cent, and then reduce discount to the deal- 
ers, and let us have a uniform price. I had 
rather depend on Io per cent, and have it sure, 
than to depend on 25 or one third or 50, and have 
it uncertain, as it has been for a few years past. 
[Applause.] Gentlemen, I congratulate you 
upon this happy gathering and pleasant exer- 
cises. We have thus far brilliant prospects be- 
fore us, and I hope we shall all live to see the 
book trade established upon the basis of jus- 
tice, upon the basis of uniformity. 


MR. PUTNAM, OF NEW-YORK. 


The President then said: More than forty 
years ago, in the city of New-York, when I was 
a mere lad, there was a member of the book 
trade some ten years my senior, whose name, 
whose face, whose reputation, comes back to 
me, recalled at this moment by a face which I 
see in this assembly. And concerning that 
man, I remember when I was a boy that for me 


| 


he had always a kind and generous word. I | 


remember to have followed him in his career 
when he passed from this establishment, where 
I first knew him, to enter into business on his 
own account. He—and I say it deliberately— 
he, more than any other man in the trade, took 
by the hand the American author and devel- 
oped American literature. [Applause.] No 
other man in the trade, gentlemen, did more 
than he. Of no other man can it be so widely 
and truly said, He labored, and other men 
entered into his labors. He passed from us a 
few years ago, and left a name behind him that 
shall never be darkened ; and to-day he is wor- 
thily represented here upon this floor in his 
son, whom I now call upon to address you— 
Mr. Putnam, of New-York. [Long and con- 
tinued applause.] 


Mr. George Haven Putnam took the plat- 
form, and said : 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN : I feel very 
deeply these, to me, unexpected kind words 
with reference to my father, and I wish very 
much that my father were here to-day to repre- 
sent his house. Although I represent one of 
the older houses, I am one of the younger 
among you. My experience covers a few 
years, and that experience, varied in many 
ways, has still, in many ways, made me proud 
of the trade to which I have the honor to be- 
long. It seems to me there are, in many re- 
spects, deep responsibilities that rest upon us 
who have to do with the making and selling of 
books, and that we share, in a great measure, 
not only the responsibility, but the returns that 
are considered to belong only to the so-called 
professions. The book-publisher and book- 
seller who feels the importance of his trade 
upon him is a professional man, and the diffe- 
rence between the two is: the one puts a cer- 
tain amount of thought into his work, other 
than the moneyed result; while a trader has 
only to do with the moneyed result. The pub- 
lisher who understands the influence he has in 
fitting out the library is, in the right sense of 
the word, a professional man. 
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At the same time, in considering now the 
complicated questions of trade arrangement 
that come before us, I think we are liable to be 
misled by this difference, so apparent to our- 
selves, between books and other things that 
are sold. We must not forget that they are 
governed by the same laws that govern other 
merchandise. It has been brought before me 
from day to day, as it doubtless has before 
others of you in talking to your own customers, 
that those who are not in the trade have the 
idea in their mind that books are merchan- 
dise, and are bought the same as other mer- 
chandise, and, in buying them, you buy them 
on the same basis as any thing else. 

Our house stands fully committed to the 
principles of this reform. There has been no 
question among us as to the desirability of the 
plan when carried out. But coming in contact 
with a certain class of customers, more espe- 
cially committees of fibraries, we find we have 
something to do to fully explain to these gen- 
tlemen. They say, “ You are trying to geta 
corner in the market of books ;” they class it 
in with the “corner” in Erie or Northwestern. 
We have to make these matters clear to these 
gentlemen. These committees are appointed 
often by men who have but little to do with 
books. They go to buy books the same as 
they did the lumber or brick of which the li- 
brary is made. They do not see why any limi- 
tation should be put upon them, and they are 
quick to catch the idea that you are not deal- 
ing with full frankness with them. As a trade 
guild, we must be able to enter into certain ar- 
rangements that shall be of advantage to the 
trade ; and still we have got to bear in mind 
the primary principle, that each man will, toa 
certain extent, do business in his own way. 
The only thing I wish to avoid is the making 
of restrictions that will do away with that prin- 
ciple of independence. I think the greatest 
misfortune will be to have restrictions we will 
not be able to hold to. That is one of the 
responsibilities that rest upon us. As to the 
desirable things we ,wish to accomplish, we 
have to watch close'y; for any of the by-laws 
that are not fully upheld would be the loop- 
hole for getting out. It would be better to doa 
little less than a little more, for through the 
not doing of it, the whole thing would be vio- 
lated. 

I have no question about the work, and it is 
simply some of the details as to the restrictions 
and regulations which I have to consider very 
carefully. One of the questions to be dis- 
cussed before us is this matter of the pressure 
brought to bear upon firms inside or outside 
of the organizations, who will not hold to the 
restrictions we propose to organize ; and one of 
the difficulties of cutting these men off would 
be the certainty of their buying through second 
or third hands. Our professional men in New 
York or Boston do not like to go to the publish: 
ers, and the only action we can take is in 
dealing with them directly. But there is noth- 
ing in the world to prevent them going to the 
distributing agencies—the American News 
Company, for instance, which is not repre- 
sented—at two or three per cent higher, and at 
the same time they would be out of the reach 
of any action by this organization. Before we 
bind ourselves to cut these off, we must con- 
sider whether we are able to do it; we have to 
be very careful, and do what we can. I do not 
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think there is any class whose word can be so 
fully depended upon as our booksellers and 
publishers, and in framing these measures let 
us extend our influence among each other, and 
sustain our influence’ for good work in the 
community. [Applause.] - 

The President asked leave to make a correc- 
tion: That the American News Company is 
represented by Mr. Chapman, who has brought 
in a number of the Booksellers’ Guide, an admi- 
rable history of the whole movement, which 
we have been engaged in reading this morning. 
Mr. Barnes added that the American News 
Company not being represented by one of the 
managers is a delay for which they are not re- 
sponsible, and he thought this afternoon Mr. 
Farrelly will be here. The News Company is 
hampered by its organization somewhat; but 
so far as the chief managers of the company 
are concerned, I am sure they are with us heart 
and soul. 

The President affirmed all that Mr. Barnes 
had said. ° 

MR. LOTHROP, OF BOSTON. 


Mr. D. Lothrop, of Boston, stated that last 
November all the trade of that city subscribed 
to the rule, but waited in vain for the expected 
telegram from Philadelphia. He believed that 
if the agreement had gone into effect, the en- 
tire trade would have carried it out faithfully. 
As it was, each one has been going on in his 
own way eversince. Our signature was worded 
in this way, at the request of some whom we 
desired to secure—that so soon as the work 
was completed, we would all observe this rule ; 
and that is the pit into which we have fallen. 
I think there is no city in the country that has 
suffered more, and is more thoroughly in ear- 
nest, than the city of Boston. Before being a 
publisher, I was for nearly twenty years a retail 
bookseller, and I do thoroughly sympathize 
with all the troubles and difficulties that the 
retail dealers are suffering under. I think that 
the united wisdom of this meeting may be able 
to solve the difficulty, and that better days are 
ahead. It is our duty in this matter to sink 
little personal difficulties, and, as Mr. Putnam 
has observed, whatever we do, to do surely, 
that the steps we take forward there shall be 
no need of retracing. That is one of the most 
essential things in our work, and I can assure 


you that Boston will be heartily with you, and, 


will never take the back track. We have, I 
have no doubt, one or two booksellers among 
us that are doing as much mischief as any that 
have been reported in New-York or elsewhere. 
What may be the result among them, time will 
only tell; but we have professions from them 
that they will be glad to see this reform 
carried out, and that they will unite with us in 
the effort. Asa publisher, I would say that I 
think—I know—that our interests are entirely 
bound up with the retail dealer ; [applause] that 
our success is with them, or our failure will be 
with them. If they do not prosper, neither can 
we. They distribute books, and come in 
contact with the buyers, and can cultivate a 
taste for books in every community. They can 
exert an influence which we, as publishers, 
need ; and I, for one, desire to co-operate with 
them. [Hearty applause.] 


Report of the Committee of Thirty. -- 
The President here announced that the Com- 
mittee of Thirty were prepared to report, and 
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the Secretary would now read the resolutions 
as far as acted upon. The Secretary then read 
the resolutions, and, on motion, the report was 
accepted. 


I. Resolved, That none but members of this 


Association shall be allowed to participate in 
the Book Fair, either as sellers or buyers. 


Il. Whereas, It is the unanimous and settled 


conviction of this Association that, unless its 
principles and resolutions are vigorously car- 
ried into effect, it will be impossible for honest 
booksellers longer to maintain themselves; 
that the best and most enterprising booksellers 
will rapidly withdraw their capital from this 
business; and that serious loss must come to 
publishers, as well as to the trade at large ; 


Believing that the time has come when, by a 


hearty co-operation of all branches of the trade, 
the final blow can be struck at the evils of 
underselling, and pledging ourselves faithfully 
to stand by each other in measures necessary 
to that result, we do most respectfully and yet 
most earnestly ask all the publishers and dealers 
of this country, as well as those from abroad, 
to sustain us in our position, by refusing to 
buy from, or sell to at better than 20 per cent 
discount, persons or firms adjudged by the 


Board of Arbitration of this Association, after 


investigation, to have violated the agreements 
of this Association already expressed, such 


refusal to continue until such underselling 
parties shall declare their willingness to abide 


by these agreements, and that we further solicit 


their membership. 
III. Resolved, That booksellers shall have the 
privilege of selling shelf-worn and unsalable 


books during the month of January at such 


prices as they may see fit, provided that such 


stock shall be selected from the good stock, 
placed on a table or counter by itself, and the 


price marked in plain figures. 
IV. Resolved, That the Executive Committee 


be instructed to prepare a petition to Congress, 


praying that body to restore the former rates 


of postage on books and printed matter, and 


present the same to the members of this Asso- 


ciation for signature. 


On motion, the first resolution reported by 


the committee was adopted, without debate. 


The Main Question. 


Mr. Sheldon moved the adoption of the 
second resolution. The motion being seconded, 
the President called for remarks. 

A general discussion ensued, in which Mr. 
Geo. B. Brown, of Toledo, had charge of the 
report for the Committee. He opened the 
debate by suggesting that the report commends 
itself, and is open to free discussion., If there 
is any thing wrong in it, let us make it right ; 
and if it is right, let us pass it with a will. 
[Applause. 

Mr. D. H. Davis took this opportunity to 
disclaim having intended to say any thing harsh 
of the publishers. He meant only that they 
were doing injustice to the deéalers of the 
country, whom they ought to protect—not that 
they meant to do a wrong thing, or any thing 
dishonest, or any thing of that character ; there 
should be perfect harmony between the pub- 
lishers and the retail dealers of the country; 
pe § were mutually interested in the same thing, 
and he believed in the necessity of sustaining 
those publishers who carried out the spirit ot 
the resolution. 
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DISCRIMINATION AS TO MEMBERS. 


Mr. Pratt called attention to the fact that the 
resolution contained no discrimination in favor 
of members of the Association. It puts some 
penalties on those of us who belonged to it, 
but nothing whatever on those outside of it. 
Whether the Convention will think this to bea 
sort of premium to stay outside or not, they 
must determine. 

Mr. Brown alleged that, despite any misun- 
derstanding of language, it could not be shown 
that the resolution bears upon members of the 
Association and not on those who are not mem- 
bers. Suppose an individual in a town violates 
these obligations and is nota member of the 
Association, the hardship that would come to 
the member of the Association there is that he 
can not sell him at any better discount than 20 
percent. I take it that my friend Ingham 
would be glad to supply the trade on those 
terms; so that if he could sell this gentleman 
at 20 per cent, he is not harmed in the least. 
And if the publishers understand this proposi- 
tion, that they should not sell him at any better 
than 20 per cent, I think he is sufficiently pun- 
ished, for he can buy only at 20 per cent, and I 
take it he will make 20 per cent his bottom 
discount for a while; so that in that case I 
can see no reason why the man who violates 
this rule does not suffer—provided, simply and 
solely, the publishers agree to this proposition. 
We can not make them agree to any thing but 
what they have a mind to. If they have a mind 
to agree to this, if they think the trade mean 
business and they mean to stand by us, well 
and good’; if there are members of the publish- 
ing business refusing to do that, we have said 
nothing in our proposition as to what we would 
do in that case. But there is a force and a 
power exerted by this Association. Let us not 
say a word of what we intend to do if the pub- 
lishers refuse to accede to our proposition ; I 
take it we do not know yet what we would do. 
We have not inserted that in our proposition. 
Whether or not the phraseology and points we 
have presented to the publishers are accept- 
able—that is the only question. Mr. Pratt said 
that was just the point, whether the signing 
of that by any publisher binds him not to sell 
to outsiders better than 20 per cent. Mr, 
Brown answered that this proposition asked the 
publisher not to sell to any firms who violate 
the agreements of this Association. If they ac- 
cede to our proposition, that is a pledge on 
their part that they will not do it. If they do 
not accede, they have the same power of refus- 
ing that they have of refusing any other pro- 
position. It seems to me when they say yes to 
this, it binds them just the same as it would to 
any other proposition. 

The President said he understood this as 
simply a request to the publishers and dealers. 
If they will comply with this request, then you 
have accomplished your purpose. If they do 
not comply, you have no power to compel 
them. 

Mr. J. L. Hammet, of Boston, thought 
the resolution ought to be so worded that 
those men who wish to do differently from its 
requirements could not misunderstand it. 
If I were inclined to be one of that class of 
men, I might say that it made no discrimina- 
tion. And if I should order of Messrs. Barnes 
& Co. $40,000 worth of books, and they stood 
on the language of that resolution and said, We 
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can sell you at 20 per cent off,—if one of my 
customers wanted a history of the United States, 
the language of that resolution allows them to 
sell at 20 off; and so with every other 
book, as I might be pleased to understand it. 
What I wished was, that the point should be 
made so clear that a blind man would not fail 
to realize where it came in—the difference 
between a man who is buying a single book 
and one who bought $40,000 worth. There 
was one firm .to whom I gave an order last 
Saturday for $3000 worth of books; I got 40 
per cent discount from that firm, and yet there 
are little country towns that want a dozen of 
their books right within 25 miles of me, and 
they get 40 per cent discount on the smallest 
orders. And as 40 per cent in large quantities 
and 40 per cent by the single book almost, has 
been what I have had to contend with for the 
last few years, I did not want a resolution 
should,go out from the booksellers of the United 
States, that anybody, however thick his head 
may be, might imagine means 20 per cent to 
the large buyer and 20 per cent to the small. 
If it does, it means we shall be in the same 
shape that we were on the old basis. 

Mr. Geo. E. Stevens thought this was a matter 
in which the local association can help out of the 
difficulty. We are legislating now for the whole 
country. We can not embody in these statutes 
clauses that will suit every town and State and 
every possible circumstance. It appears to me 
that we must leave some of these difficulties to 
local organizations. 

Mr. Ingham raised the point that the Arbi- 
tration Committee had no jurisdiction over those 
outside of the Association. Mr. Brown took 
it that it is very easy for the Arbitration Com- 
mittee to adjudge that a party notoriously un- 
derselling in New-York has done that thing. 
So soon as parties do violate the agreement of 
the Association not to sell better than 20 per 
cent, and it is a notorious fact that it has been 
done, the Arbitration Committee, to whom that 
matter can be referred by any aggrieved party, 
can state that that is the case, and that they are 
notoriously doing just that thing. And when 
that case comes up, we ask earnestly all the 
publishers and dealers, not only as a matter of 
self-interest but as a matter of common justice, 
to sustain us by refusing to sell to these par- 
ties at any better than 20 per cent. That is the 
meaning, as I understand it. 

Mr. Davis asked if this article is to be con- 
strued, that if a person is outside of the Asso- 
ciation, and still observed the rules as far as 
the sales are concerned, whether he can buy of 
publishers and others on the same terms as 
members of the Association, if he does not vio- 
late the rule in the matter of sale. Mr. Brown 
did not understand that that is the question 
before us at all. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POSITION. 


Mr. Isaac E. Sheldon then said : 

It seems to me that we are getting too much 
attention paid to the minor details of this mat- 
ter. It is an old maxim that Providence is on 
the side of the heaviest artillery. Now the 
publishing interest of this country acts as most 
other interests; and the readiness with which 
they maintain this movement will depend large- 
ly on the spirit that actuates the Association 1t- 
self. This feeling. that all depends on what the 
publishers do, is a wrong view of the case, ! 
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seems tome. Let this Association say that they 
are resolved they will not have underselling 
among themselves, that that is the determination 
with the great mass of dealers, and let them go to 
the publishers and state the facts of the case: 
‘You knowaman can not make a living under- 
selling ; you know that the great majority of us 
for two years have met here together and have 
agreed on this thing. Now the simply practical 
question is, if there is a man here or there or 
elsewhere, who wants to try the experiment of 
underselling and cheat the dealers, are you go- 
ing to sanction that sort of thing? You make 
a price, and simple, common honesty demands 
that you should protect it in getting this price 
from the public.” Now I believe the publishers 
are goirg to sustain us in this thing, because it 
is for their interest to do it; and I believe this 
attempt to get these resolutions boiled down 
to meet every possible contingency is merely 
idle work. There may be some timid publishers 
who will hesitate in this matter, but there may 
be others who, if the thing came to them in any 
shmpe like a threat, would manage the thing ina 
manner that means they are going to fight when 
they have a chance. But you just go to them, 
and you will carry your point, provided they 
believe this Association is a power. I believe 
this Convention, so largely attended through 
the public prints and in other ways, is going to 
make a sentiment that will go all through the 
country, and will control buyers and retail deal- 
ers and jobbers alike. I believe it will hardly 
be a reputable thing for a man to offer his 
books at less than the regular price. Now do 
not tie the publishers and jobbers by the letter 
of the law, but let us create this sentiment that 
is stronger than any law. A law passed by 
Congress or a Legislature is just as dead after- 
wards as before, unless the sentiment of the 
community sustains it. That is what we want. 
Put it in a plain, comprehensive manner, and 
then go to the publishers and ask them to sus- 
tain it, and I believe they will do it. [Applause.] 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW-YORK. 


The President here read a letter from Henry 
Holt & Co., of New-York. 


New-York, July 10, 1875. 
A. D. F. RANpo.pH, Esq., Pres. A. B. T. A.: 


Dear Sir: If any body should notice that 
our house is not represented at the Convention, 
we should be very sorry to have our absence 
ascribed to indifference, and we write this to 
guard against it. 

_ We are exclusively publishers, and are satis- 
fied that it depends upon the retailers whether 
the Convention shall accomplish any thing. 

They are not going to ask any thing unrea- 
sonable of publishers and jobbers, and it is for 
them to determine whether their legislation, 
like that on the civil service, shall be obstruct- 
ed by parties who, while crying loudly for 
reform, always object to “this particular mea- 
Sure.” They know that if they are judicious 
and united, they can blow away the business of 
any recalcitrant jobber or publisher like a puff 
of smoke. The only question is, whether they 
can ‘stick together. This is their question. 
Publishers can contribute nothing to its solu- 
tion but their sympathy. This we do most 
heartily. Very respectfully yours, . 

ENRY Hott & Co, 
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Mr. Randolph continued: I wish to make a 


statement in reference to this firm. A clergy- 
man went to their establishment to buy a set of 
the Tauchnitz Thackeray ; he wanted the usual 
professional discount. They said to him, “ We 
are publishers and importers, and do not sell at 
retail on a large discount to any one but the 
trade. [Applause.] You can goto Mr. Ran- 
dolph ; he will make you 20 per cent ; he will 
come here and buy the books, and you will get 
the percentage.” Thé gentleman came to me, 
gave us the order; Mr. Holt made us a third, 
and we sold them at 20 per cent. [Applause.] 


Mr. Sheldon continued: I think that better 


than all resolutions we can pass is for the book 
trade of the country to go down and see the 
publishers, and talk with them face to face. If 
the publishers should see such a body of men 
as this it would make an impression on them. 
If the leading booksellers.of the country went 
to the publishing houses and told them about 
the difficulties and what is required, that little 
dropping will wear a hole in the hardest head. 
[Applause. ] 


A. C. ARMSTRONG, 


The President here stated that Mr. A. C. 
Armstrong, of the firm of Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., had made arrangements to represent his 
house at the Convention, but was unexpect- 
edly, and to his regret, detained in New-York. 
In a letter to the President, he wrote as fol- 
lows : 

New-York, July 16, 1875. 

DEAR Mr. RANDOLPH: 

* * * * * * 
We send our Mr. Dingman to represent us, 
and earnestly hope the Convention will be 
able to agree on some basis which will harmo- 
nize all interests for the best good of the entire 
trade, wholesale and retail, and in which we 
will gladly join. The interests of publishers, 
jobbers, and retailers are mutual. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


REMODELING THE RESOLUTION, 


There having been some misunderstanding 
as to the resolution on the floor, because of 
interlineations, Mr. Brown was requested to 
rewrite and re-read it. On this second read- 
ing, Mr. Pratt agreed that the resolution 
after all met the difficulty. But Mr. Sheldon 
suggested that the Convention was pretty 
unanimous in its sentiment, that the Com- 
mittee of Thirty had now learned what it 
wanted, and as it was important that the reso- 
lution should be in the simplest and clearest 
shape possible, it might well be referred back 
to them. He made a motion to that effect, 
which was seconded, when Mr. A. C. Barnes, 
of New-York, said: I would like, if possible, 
that the two portions of that resolution should 
be dissevered, so that we could reach the pub- 
lishers by a direct resolution. Perhaps if it 
were referred back to the committee there 
would occur to the committee methods by 
which it could be improved. I think there 
should be no suggestion to the publishers as to 
the way in which they should dothis. Every 
publisher knows how to conduct his business, 
and some publishers might be discourteous 
enough to remind the committee who should 
call on them with this resolution of that fact. 
Let us remove from this resolution then, as far 
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as possible, any thing that could suggest to the 
publisher that we desire to dictate tohim. A 
discrimination in discount. for instance, which 
it would be entirely improper for us to suggest, 
between members and non-members—such a 
discrimination would open the eyes, it would 
have a wonderful effect in opening the eyes, of 
many people who are now blind to the beauties 
of reform. But it is not necessary to do that. 

Mr. Sheldon wished some reason why the deal- 
ers are asking this of the publishers might be in- 
cluded, and why it is a reasonable request—that 
the publisher himself is responsible for the 
price ; therefore the bookseller is not asking 
the publisher to help him in a league, but is 
simply asking him to help them and enable 
them to obtain from the public what the pub- 
lishers say they must obtain. Mr. Joseph 
Knight, of Troy, said that the resolution had 
been drawn much stronger in the committee. 
In deference to the opinions of those who 
thought it too strong, we slept on the matter, 
and modified it as you have heard, and now he 
was opposed to emasculating it, and taking the 
life out of it. Mr. Sheldon disclaimed any such 
idea, and said it was simply a question of get- 
ting it in better form. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MODERATION. 


Mr. A. C. Barnes said : 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I feel called upon to ex- 
plain again, as I did in the committee several 
times last night. You held a meeting of the 
Convention before the committee reported, 
which you call an experience meeting. [A 
voice: “We had a good time.”] In my re- 
port on behalf of the Central Association, I en- 
deavored to give you a history of the experi- 
ence we have had, without indulging in any 
comments on it by way of advice for the future ; 
but in the present stage it is perhaps proper to 
add that to carry into effect what we desire, a 
thorough unanimity of purpose upon the prin- 
ciple involved, and a willingness to emulate 
in generous concession as to the details, are 
both necessary. The greedy canine who wanted 
the piece of meat he saw reflected in the water 
as well as that he had in his mouth, lost them 
both. This universal ‘want—why not secure 
that in its simplest form? Why not get that 
without soaring into the infinite or diving into 
the unfathomable ? I have had no feeling or de- 
sire that was at divergence with the desire of the 
Convention, and if my house was the only pub- 
lishing house in the country I should have sat 
still, for I was willing to go to any length that 
this wise and intelligent body would uphold me 
in 


As I said before, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that we should erect but one single 
standard, making it our point of rallying, and 
upon that standard inscribe our 20 per cent 


rule, and carry it into effect. If we can not 
agree upon that, we can not agree upon any 
thing, for it is the common ground upon which 
any reasonable man can meet his fellows. It 
meets the wants of the radical, it is the ideal of 
the conservative, it satisfies the indifferent as 
well as any thing, and it is even a small conces- 
sion to the bookselling Bourbon. Again, I re- 
peat, for | want to impress it upon you, if we 
can rally about it and flaunt it in their faces, 
they have no chance against us. Let us not 
accept any invitation to walk into the parlor 
and see what excellent things the spider has 
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provided, but let 20 per cent be our watchword, 
and stand by that. Tocarry this standard, con- 
taining the 20 per cent rule, requires the co- 
operation of both branches of the trade. I do 
not wish to say that publishers are of any 
more importance than the booksellers, and if 
you will excuse me in referring to what oc- 
curred in committee last night, I do not believe 
you have reached the limit of their good will ; 
and if you will allow me with all modesty to 
express the conviction, I believe, of every mem- 
ber of the Central Association, the final lever to 
set this magnificent machinery into motion must 
be applied by them. I have seen on an ocean 
steamer a single man in the pilot-house by a lit- 
tle wheel, whose slightest motion would call into 
action the tremendous machinery below, swerve 
into line the ponderous hull. The power analo- 
gous to this is the publishers’ power, applied to 
the furtherance of your enterprise. But they 
will not doit unasked, and I am glad you have 
asked them ; and the resolution in the simplest 
form is what I desire to see brought forward 
and made prominent here. Some publishers 
would perhaps hesitate at taking a step that 
might seem arbitrary, and in fact they have al- 
ready done so. I have noright to speak for 
any house but my own, but I ask you to con- 
sider that it is significant that in the early his- 
tory of the Central Association, and without 
any voice of trade suggesting it, a dozen promi- 
nent houses, voluntarily seeing its necessity, 
faamed and adopted a by-law, the gist of which 
I want to givo you, and that is the purpose to 
which I have been coming. 


Mr. Barnes here read the by-law referred to: 


VII. Any dealer who offers or gives more fa- 
vorable prices or terms than those established 
by this Association may be reported by a mem- 
ber to the Arbitration Committee, and upon sa- 
tisfactory proof of the act alleged, if the party isa 
member of the Association, the committee may 
report the case to the publisher or publishers 
of the books improperly sold, whose duty it 
shall be to withdraw jobbers’ or retailers’ 
terms from the offender for the space of one 
month for each offense ; or the committee may 
impose a fine or such other penalty as they 
may deem equitable. If the party be not a 
member, the committee shall report the case 
to the publisher or publishers of the books 
improperly sold, whose duty it shall be to 
withdraw jobbers’ or retailers’ terms from the 
offender for the space of three months for each 
offense. 


The last dozen words or so of that cover 
the whole ground. If you will ask the pub- 
lisher to protect your rights, you have what you 
want. I regret to add that these by-laws, which 
contain many interesting and salutary things, 
were subsequently repealed, not from any want 
of faith in their justice or practicability, but be- 
cause, in the judgment of some of our more 
conservative but equally well-meaning brethren, 
we were proceeding too rapidly ; they were not 
sure they would meet the approval of the entire 
trade, or that they would seem entirely volun- 
tary, but too oppressive and arbitrary. It rests 
with you to take the responsibility to remove 
every such doubt. The sentiments of this great 
Convention emphatically expressed will satisfy 
the most timorous publisher with taking the 
most decisive step which will protect you. Last 
summer.we witnessed the inauguration of this 
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surprising reform, and this season will see it 
gloriously carried into completion. 


“THE GIST OF THE QUESTION.” 


Mr. Geo. B. Brown then said: Permit me to 
write “‘ Brown, of Toledo,” under all the senti- 
ments expressed. I believe init all. I have 
no time, I believe you have none, for words 
I might express. I come immediately to 
business. The question simply is, first, Is that 
what we mean? Next, Is it stated as well 
as we can state it? The first part is the preamble 
stating our idea of the condition of things. 
The preamble is all right. Now, do you want the 
rest of it left out and leave the preamble there? 
I think not, nor do I believé these gentlemen 
who have been speaking for a minute want us 
to do that. I suppose the gist of the whole 
matter we are striving for is the asking of the 
publishers to hold their discounts so that men 
outside the trade or inside of the trade who 
undersell can have no longer an opportunity to 
do that thing. That is it, is it not? | Applause. ] 
Now, that being the case, the difference between 
the two is this: These gentlemen would say, 
“Ask these publishers simply to protect us.” 
Our resolution then would be a long pream- 
ble, which is eloquent and good, and then at the 
close we earnestly and respectfully ask the pub- 
lishers and book-dealers to protect us. 

Mr. Barnes understood that all legislation of 
this Association covers its members, and thought 
we should try to divorce this request to the 
publishers from the ordinary legislation, 

Mr. Brown continued : It is not a matter of 
legislation, of course, but there is a definite 
thing we want the publishers to agree to, and 
that is, to help us stop this underselling; and 
we have asked them todo it. The question is 
simply whether the resolution embodies the 
idea of the Convention. 

The President then said: I think this dis- 
cussion proceeds from a misapprehension in 
some respects. I think we are all aiming at the 
same thing precisely. The question turns simply 
on whether this is the best form. Now, if you 
go back a hundred years, gentlemen, you wil 
recall what is known as the Mecklenburg De- 
claration, made in North Carolina on the ques- 
tion which led to the Revolutionary War ;.but it 
was not that declaration, but the resolution 
offered at Philadelphia, that led to the Revolu- 
tionary War. Now, all we want is to do this 
thing in the best shape ; and without desiring to 
occupy your time, I want to state that there is 
a wonderful misapprehension in the minds of 
some of the gentlemen as to the feeling and 
action of some of the publishers. In connection 
with the general solicitation, those who went 
from door to door carrying this agreement for 
the 20 per cent rule came in contact with every 
member of the publishing trade in the cities of 
New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia. We did 
not meet with any degree of hospitality. We 
did not meet in many cases with any degree of 
warmth. But we were received courteously 
everywhere ; we were treated as gentlemen, and 
you know that we almost succeeded in carry- 
ing out the purpose for which we started. So I 
think I may say, as the members of that com- 
mittee associated with me will say, that the 

publishers are ready to help us; they are ready 
to stand by this 20 per cent rule if they are 
only approached in the right way ; and we must 
do the best we can. I should be exceedingly 
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sorry if from this Convention there should .go 
any thing in the form of an expression that 
looked like coercion, or that was not roundly, 
or definitely, or courteously expressed. The 
committee will pardon me in saying I do not 
think this resolution is clear-cut enough. Do 
not let us get up a feeling in regard to the pub- 
lishers—we must have them with us, or we must 
fail. 
like Artemus Ward in the late war. 
anxious to have the war go on that he was per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relations 
in order to do it ; and it seems to me that some 
of us are so willing to go on with this thing that 
we are willing to sacrifice the publishers in 
order to doit. [Applause.] 


I think that some of our brethren here are 
He was so 


A SUB-COMMITTEE. 
Mr. Timothy Nicholson moved that the re- 


wording of the resolution be referred to a 
smaller committee of five, of which Mr. Brown 
should be chairman. 
parliamentary discussion of the Convention, 
some holding that business could be referred 
only to the General Committee. 
was finally declared in order, its supporters 
disclaiming any discourtesy toward the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, and was at last carried, with 
an amendment providing that the five should 
be appointed from the 


This raised the only 


The motion 


larger committee. 
Messrs. Geo. B. Brown, A. C. Barnes, Jos. S. 


Cushing, S. T. Bowen, Timothy Nicholson, were 
appointed. 


MR. DRAPER, OF ANDOVER. 


Meanwhile, Mr. W. F. Draper, of Andover, 
Mass., said : 


This resolution, it seems to me, is ¢e great 
thing we have accomplished. It stands in this 
Convention as the 20 per cent rule did in the 
last convention. If the convention, last year, 


had not passed the 20 per cent rule, the con- 


vention would have gone home and dissolved 
itself into its individual members. I can not 
support that 20 percent rule much longer un- 
less this resolution is carried. “If there is any 
expression or phraseology. addition or sub- 
traction that may be made that shall be more 
telling and influential on the members, it is 
better for us to delay. We are here for this 
very purpose—to settle this question—and if 
we pass it now, not fully considered and not 
fully approved by all here, we shall go away 
more or less dissatisfied. A good deal has 
been said about the relation of publishers and 
booksellers. It is clear as the noon-day sun 
that without the publisher’s co-operation we 
are powerless. Supposing a publisher says, 
“ We will do nothing of this kind,” what shal! 
we do? There was a noted theologian who 
tried to persuade a body of persons to unite in 
harmony. That is what we want here. He 
illustrated his meaning forcibly by saying, “ I! 
the head shall say to the hand, I have no need 
of thee, has it therefore no need of it?” Now, 
the publisher is the head, and the bookseller is 
the hand. One house has stood in the way for 
ayear. Shall we hesitate in any thing we can 
do to conciliate this house? If I can do any 
thing so we all can unite to make it a power— 
I do not mean a coercive power, but a mora! 
power—I shall do it. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken for the 
benefit of the Treasurer, after which, on motion 
of R. R. Bowker, of New-York, a committee of 
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five was provided for on local organizations, 
to obtain full information on the subject. He 
also moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed upon religious publication societies, 
whose duty it shall be to obtain information as 
to the legislation of the societies affecting the 
question of reform attempted by the Book 
Trade Association. We have found that most 
of the religious book societies are bound by 
some legislation in their denominations. 

Mr. Martin Taylor, in view of the proposed 
meeting of Catholic, Sunday-school, and other 
publishers, that evening, moved that the Con- 
vention respectfully request that the publishers 
and dealers of Sunday-school and society and 
Catholic books change their discounts to con- 
form to the by-laws of this Association. 


The first resolution was carried, and the 


second put. It also was carried, the word 
*‘church” being substituted for “ Catholic” by 
amendment. The word “agreement” was also 
substituted for “ by-laws,” a member calling 
attention to the fact that the Association has no 
by-laws. 

The committees thus provided for were 
afterwards appointed, as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Joseph M. Cushing, Baltimore. 
Martin Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. A. West, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. Setliff, Nashville, Tenn. 

M. H. Sargent, Boston. 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS PUBLICATION SOCIETIES. 


H. E. Simmons, New-York. 
Mr. Stephens, New-York. 
J. A. Black, Philadelphia. 
M. H. Sargent, Boston. 

B. Griffith, Philadelphia. 


On motion, the Convention then adjourned 
to four o'clock. 


Third Session—Wednesday Afternoon. 


The President called the Convention to or- 
der shortly after four o’clock. He read a letter 
from Mr. Jas. Robertson, American manager 
for Thos. Nelson & Sons, transmitting 500 
copies of their “ Guide to Niagara,” for the use 
of members of the Convention. The Corre- 
sponding Secretary was directed to return the 
thanks of the Convention. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
The letter was as follows: 


New-York, July ro, 1875. 

My DEAR Mr. RANDOLPH: I have ventured 
to trouble you with the care of 500 copies of 
““ Nelson’s Guide to Niagara,” which go to you 
by U.S. Express to-day, addressed to the In- 
ternational Hotel. Will you very kindly an- 
nounce to the Convention that Thomas Nelson 
& Sons have much pleasure im presenting a 
copy of their Guide to each of the members ; 
and if 500 copies should prove to be insufficient, 
be good to telegraph for more at my expense, 
and they will be forwarded by first express. 

I am extremely sorry it is impossible for me 
to be at the meeting, but I am warmly in sym- 
pathy with it, and I earnestly hope that the 
conclusions which may be arrived at on the 
various subjects which must be brought under 
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the consideration of the Convention may all 
tend to the improvement of the condition of the 
booksellers, which I believe to be the basis of 
any impovement in the condition of the pub- 
lishers, With the hope that you may have a 
large attendance, believe me 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs ROBERTSON. 


Mr. Randolph observed from the chair that 
the newsman at thé hotel had about fifty copies 
of the Buffalo Courier, with report. He 
thought the trade could sympathize with one 
having so much over-stock, and they ought to 
buy it up and make a corner in the market. 
Rev. J. M. Arnold having called attention to 
the fact that the report had honored him with a 
D.D. unjustifiably, Mr. Randolph said that he 
did not know of any gentleman who is more 
entitled to receive the title of Doctor of Di- 
vinity than a bookseller. [Applause.] The last 
time I saw Mr. James Harper, I was riding up 
in a car; the seats were all occupied, and I was 
holding on to a strap. I had nearly reached 
the end of my journey when Mr. Harper, as a 
gentleman left the car, touched me and said 
there was a seat for me. I replied that I 
was going but a block or two further, and I 
went on and remarked that, as a man and a 
boy, I had been permitted to handle his books 
for about forty years; and, on my introducing 
myself to him, he wanted to know my name. 
I told him; he said, *‘ Are you Mr. Randolph, 
the bookseller? I knew you were either a 
bookseller or a minister.” [Great laughter.] 
But, mind you, he said bookseller first. [Ap- 
plause. | 

GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD. 


A letter was then read from Mr. George R. 
Lockwood, of New-York. 


New-York, July 12, 1875. 
Mr. A. D. F. RANDOLPH, President A. B.T.A.: 


DEAR SiR: I shall be unable to be present at 
the meeting of the American Book Trade As- 
sociation to-morrow. 

You know how interested I am in this reform 
movement, and I will heartily co-operate with 
any action of the Convention looking towards 
the advancement of the general interests of the 
entire trade—and such, I hope, will be the re- 
sult of your deliberations. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE R. LockwoobD. 


AN EPISODE. 


The President then said that a member 
of this Association, unable to be present, has 
remembered us not only to the extent of writ- 
ing a letter, but sent a present to the Associa- 
tion. How that present is to be divided or sub- 
divided I can not exactly tell ; it may be neces- 
sary to appoint a committee to consider that 
question, or to refer it to the Committee of 
Thirty. Mr. Arnold said he would like to in- 
quire whether there are thirty of them. The 
President said if there are not, they can be di- 
vided. The President here read the letter re- 
ferred to from S. A. Clarke & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, presenting a box of Crandall’s manakins. 
[Voices: Lee! Lee !] 


S. A. CLARKE & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, July 12, 1875. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, Esa. : 
My Dear Sir: At the last moment I find 
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myself obliged to remain at home to attend to | be explained and set before the community, 
| and it would be well to have a committee ap- 


sale of “ Crandall’s Menagerie.” The delega- 
tion from this little village (which please give 
a special place on the platform) goes by private 
hand of my friend Mr. Parsons, and may be 
awarded to the member who has the largest 
number of babies under ten years of age. 

My best wishes are with the Convention in 
all its work: It seems to me that the retail prices 
must be maintained, except 20 per cent to pro- 
fessional men—one fourth off to Sunday-schools 
and libraries. Philadelphia m«s¢ come in, else 
we cannot hold out. We have enough difficul- 


ty here, and | decline going, as it makes little | 


difference to us what the trade of the country do, 
while we have such “conundrums” as the ac- 
companying to meet: 
IMPORTANT TO SABBATH-SCHOOLS ! 
3000 VOLUMES 
GOOD BOOKS AT NEARLY HALF-PRICE, 

In order to reduce our stock of Sabbath-school books, we 
offer, for a short time, the greater portion of our stock at a 
discount of forty per cent from the catalogue price. No 
such opportunity for replenishing libraries has been present- 
ed for a long time, and we invite the special attention of 
pastors, superintendents, and teachers. Parties at a dis- 
tance who can not visit the city can have any number of 
volumes sent to them, with the privilege of returning any 
they do not like. — 
These are not o/d books, but seem to be the 
entire stock ; and this in direct violation of our 
written local agreement, signed by all of us 
nearly a year ago. Yours truly, 

S. A. CLARKE. 

The President said that Mr. Lee declines to 
make a speech, but he will arrange these for 
you. [Laughter and uproarious applause.] 
Mr. Lee moved that they be presented to the 
gentleman of the book trade who owns the 
youngest infant. [A voice: Martin Taylor, of 
Buffalo! | The President said: The house of 
which our brother, Mr. Lee, is the head, has 
published a book which was dedicated to 
Chas. Lee Shepard Dillingham & Co. Jones, 
residing in the Penobscot Valley. It is the 
only instance | ever knew of a book being 
dedicated to a bookseller, or by a bookseller’s 
friend to the friend of somebody else. [Ap- 
plause}. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 





A letter was then read from the American 
Sunday-School Union. 


New-York, July 12, 1875. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, Esa. : 


My Dear Sir: Our Mr. Kirkpatrick intend- 
ed to meet with the booksellers this week at 
Niagara, but this morning I received a note 
from him, saying that he was afraid that some 
business engagements would detain him at 
home ; he regrets it very much. 

This is not official, but a private note to you 
as you are aware that our Union sympathizes 
with the meeting at Niagara. : 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEO. S. SCOFIELD. 


COMMITTEE ON CIRCULAR LETTERS. a 


The President: I have a letter from the 
Public Library of Cincinnati, which I now read, 
and which contains avery important sugges- 
tion ; and I would request that it be referred to 
4 committee of five to answer it. I think, gen- 
tlemen, the letter is so courtcous, it deserves a 
reply. There isa question here that needs to 














pointed, who should set before this gentleman, 
and through him all the libraries throughout 
the country, the reason why we adopted such 
a rule. 


[This letter was an argument to show that 
libraries were entitled to a larger discount than 
was allowed by the rules ; it was not handed in 
as a part of the Convention record, but we 
trust to give it in a future number of the 
WEEKLY.—ED. | 


Mr. Bowker, addressing the President, said : 
As you have brought this question before the 
meeting, 1 would beg leave to repeat a sugges- 
tion made by yourself in New-York, that it 
would be well to take even broader action than 
that, and draw up an address that would reach, 
not only the libraries, but the book buyers. I 
would move that the question be referred to a 
select committee of five, of which the President 
shall be chairman, who shall be authorized to 
draw up a circular letter to the libraries of the 
country, and also, if they see fit, to the book 
buyers of the country, stating the reasons put 
forth by this Association for their action. 
The motion was carried, and the committee 
afterwards appointed, as follows: 
A. D. F. Randolph, New-York. 
Wm. Lee, Boston. 
George Wood, Philadelphia. 
A. K. McClurg, Chicago. 
Joseph M. Cushing, Baltimore. 
LEHIGH VALLEY BOOKSELLERS. 


The President then read a letter from the 


| booksellers in the Lehigh Valley. 


> 


BETHLEHEM, PA., July 8, 1875. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, Pres. A. B. 7. A. : 


DeaR Sir: The undersigned, representing 
the book trade of the Lehigh Valley, and com- 
prising the towns of Easton, Bethlehem, and 
Allentown, unite in a hearty indorsement of 
the objects for which the Niagara Convention 
is called, and which, in the absence of our per- 
sonal attendance (should it be impossible for 
any of us to attend), may be accepted as our 
views touching trade reform. 

It is hardly necessary for us to state that our 
experiences during the last five to ten years 
are identical with many of the statements made 
in the discussion of trade reform since the 
meeting of the Put-in Bay Convention ; namely, 
that, as the trade has been and is now con- 
ducted, it is almost impossible for local book- 
sellers to sustain themselves by means of 
bookselling alone ; whereas, the incentive to 
build up a trade in their respective localities 
by any further investment of capital in books, 
as long as the trade remains in its present con- 
dition, is wholly wanting. Approving most 
heartily of steps already taken towards the 
resumption of retail prices, we are unanimous- 


| ly of the opinion that further efforts should be 


made, whereby a more distinct line can be 
drawn in reference to those entitled to dis- 
counts, and a further reduction of discounts to 


' such nominal rates as to leave no practical 


| profit for professors, teachers, librarians, and 


| 





persons not in the trade, to engage in book 
transactions for themselves and friends, to the 
great detriment of local dealers. 

Another form of abuse, which we particularly 
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abhor and protest against, is the opportunity 
afforded persons to obtain discounts through 
their relatives or friends employed in publish- 
ing or jobbing houses. If publishers and em- 
ployers could realize as we do the injurious 
effects to the trade generally (and their own 
houses in particular) of this great abuse, the 
Strictest scrutiny would be exercised in the 
matter of such transactions hereafter. 


The Niagara Falls Convention. 


Finally, we are heartily in accord with every | 


honest effort to correct the irregularities (which 
have been the cause of so much disturbance 
and discouragements in the trade)}—which 
seeks to secure a sound and honorable basis 
for the business of the local bookseller. We 
thank you personally for the active interest you 


have manifested in the matter, as also those pub- | 


lishers and dealers generally who have been 
identified with the reform from its inception. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM MAXWELL, 
Easton, } yy J. Riecet, 
( HENRY T. CLAUDER, 
G. W. PERKIN, 
| CHARLES H, ScHWArtz & Co., 
Allentown, } 


Bethlehem, 


LEISENRING, WEXLER & Co., 
S. K. Brosst & Co., 
Joun W. Ocus & Co. 


The President here called attention to the 
fact that the bound volumes of the PuBLISHERs’ 
WEEKLY belonging to the Association had been 
missing since Put-in Bay. ‘‘ Now, if any gen- 
tleman has that set, and hasn’t got it with 
him, we would like to have him send it to Mr. 
Thomas—prepaid.” [Laughter. | 


THE IVISON HOUSE. 


A letter was then read from Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., of New-York. 


New-York, July 2, 1875. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, Esq., Pres. A. B.7.A.: 





| 
| 
' 
| 
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selves jobbers—as I believe the trade generally 
looks upon us as such—that we could not, in 
justice to our trade, and therefore in justice to 
ourselves, compete with them in any particular. 
We have always endeavored—although I would 
say the exception may prove the rule in our 
case ; there probably have been exceptions to 
the rule, but none that I can call to mind at 
present—we have always endeavored to charge 
every person that has purchased books of us 


| the full retail price, excepting booksellers ; and 


I took occasion at the meeting of the commit- 
tee of the Central Booksellers’ Association to 
wait upon the publishers, to say that | thought 
it was the duty of the publishers, when they 
once fix the retail price of a book, and from that 
retail price hold out inducement to dealers to 


| purchase in quantity, that they were in duty 
| bound to adhere strictly to retail price to every 
| one, excepting the book trade. 


I think the 
book dealers will have nothing to complain of 
if they can get the publishers to adhere to that 
manner of doing business. The American 
News Company will do every thing in their 
power to promote the interests of the trade and 
the reform. Again I thank you for the good 
will which you have shown, and | hope that 
every thing you undertake at Niagara Falls and 
elsewhere will meet with the necessary and de- 
served success. [Applause. | 

The President said that the only bookstore 
he knew of that has a sign posted about it that 
no books will be sold at retail except at the re- 
tail price, is the store of the American News 
Company in the city of New-York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


At the suggestion of Mr, West, of Milwaukee, 
who said that every expression as to the effect 
of last year’s work had shown that the regula- 
tions had in the main worked smoothly and sa- 
tisfactorily, other members of the Convention 
were invited to address it. On this invitation, 


DEAR Sir: We very much regret that circum- | Colonel George Wood, of J. B. Lippincott & 


Stances that we can not now control will pre- 
vent any member of our firm from being pre- 
sent at the Trade Convention at Niagara Falls 
next week. We beg to assure you, however, 
that we shall most heartily co-operate with any 
wise measures that the Convention may agree 
upon for the mutual protection of the interests 
of both jobbers and retailers. 
We remain very truly 
Your obedient servants, 
IvISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. 


. THE AMERICAN NEWS CO. 


The President mentioned the arrival of Mr. 
Patrick Farrelly, general manager of the Ame- 
rican News Company, and he was called to the 
platform, amid great applause. Mr. Farrelly 
said : 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
CONVENTION : I certainly can not do less than 
return my thanks for the welcome applause 
with which you have greeted my name, of course 
only in connection with the American News 
Company. I have learnt since I arrived here 
that Mr. Randolph and some other gentlemen 
were good enough to say a few words for the 
American News Company in my absence. 
Those of the booksellers who know us, I think 
fully understand our position relative to the re- 
form movement. It has been the principle of 
business with us for years, considering our- 


| 
| 


Co., came to the platform, amid great applause, 
and was introduced by the President. The fol- 
lowing are Mr. Wood's remarks: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
CONVENTION: To properly respond to the 
brilliant and masterly oration ‘delivered in 
this hall last evening would be an assump- 
tion of ability on my part to which I 
can not pretend, and I will therefore simply 
endeavor to present to you a plain statement of 
our relations with the Central Booksellers’ As- 
sociation, as they appear when viewed from our 
standpoint. 

In the first place, we failed to perceive the 
great importance and liberality of the conces- 
sions made to this Association by the Publishers 
Board of Trade, and in our opinion they were 
not sufficient to even base a reasonably suc- 
cessful effort at reform. Our entire objections 
to the resolutions presented to us by the C. B. 
A. were contained in one clause. They were— 

Ist. That the clause itself was so indefinite 
that the gentlemen presenting it to us were di- 
vided among themselves in regard to its real 
meaning. 

2d. The right reserved by school-book pub- 
lishers to furnish their books direct to school- 
boards at any rates they may see fit, after all the 
purposes of first introduction shall have been 
accomplished. 

3d. The numerous exceptions made in favor 
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of allowing discounts to parties outside of the 
trade. 

In regard to furnishing direct supplies to 
school-boards, we can only say that, after the 
work of introduction shall have been complet- 
ed, and the books necessary for a first supply 
shall have been furnished to the board inter- 
ested, we can not but feel that, from that time 
forth, the local bookseller, small though he may 
be, should have some right to expect at least a 
slight profit on future supplies. [Applause.] 
By the adoption of the resolution mentioned, 
however, he may be entirely ignored and set 
aside, and the board in question continue to 
procure their supplies direct from the publish- 
er (in many cases at lowest trade rates). He 
finds, to a certain extent, his occupation gone 
and his influence among his patrons corre, 
spondingly decreased. [Applause.] Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, I am no apologist for selling a- 
retail] at less than retail rates; but I hold that 
this is a practice beside which that of under 
selling, as generally understood, is frequently 
of secondary consideration ; and which, if not 
remedied, sooner or later will become a dange- 
.rous element in our organization. [Applause.] 
In behalf of the retail dealer, we therefore 
claimed that this was an abuse which in all 
justice and right should have been remedied ; 
and, as school-book publishers, we felt that 
there was no good reason why this claim should 
not have been granted. Our main objection to 
the remaining portion of this clause was that the 
exceptions were so numerous that it required 
careful study to ascertain to whom we could 
rightly charge full retail rates, besides our 
failure to perceive the justice of preferring 
one class of the community over those of an- 
other. It is our firm conviction that just in 
proportion as exceptions are made, opporttini- 
ties for evasion and misunderstanding are mul- 
tiplied. 

Our experience teaches us that these will not 
fail to be taken advantage of by certain dealers, 
for their own ends, and universal dissatisfaction 
and endless complaint will certainly be the re- 
sult. We had always intended laying these 
reasons before you at this time,and without 
insisting upon any action thereon, and we 
hoped to obtain for them a consideration which 
we felt their importance fully merited. And in 
conclusion, did I not feel that you would re- 
ceive this explanation in the spirit in which it 
is tendered, believe that our actions were the 
result of our honest convictions, and that our 
presence here to-day is due to some higher mo- 
tive than compulsion and the lash, a proper 
sense of self-respect would certainly compel me 
to decline taking further part in your delibera- 
tions. [Long-continued applause. | 

‘The President said : I may say, in connection 
with all the gratifying things that have come to 
me and to you in connection with this move- 
ment for reform, the most gratifying is the pre- 
sence of our friends upon this platform to-day. 
I have always believed and have always de- 
clared that when that great house saw their way 
clearly to identify themselves with this move- 
ment, they would be found on our side. [Ap- 
plause. ] And I may further say that, on one 
occasion, when their first letter on this subject, 
going still further than we proposed to go, was 

eal —t one questioned it, and said that 
oad ae ever get them to work with us, I 
gentleman that he was not a Calvin- 
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ist,and did not believe in the final perseverance 
of the saints. [Applause.] Gentlemen, you 
have the proof of it here to-day, and I rejoice 
with you, and welcome into this organization 
that great publishing and distributing house. 

The President also corroborated what Mr. 
Wood had said as to differing constructions of 
the agreement signed by the rest of the East- 
ern trade. 

Rev. J. M. Arnold, of Detroit, being called 
out by the Chair, said he should like to say a 
few words in reference to this subject. There 
are schools which have played this game year 
after year. They use a book one term—a book- 
seller supplies himself with that book. The 
next year the schools provide for a new book, 
and so on indefinitely, year after year. It is a 
nice little game, and the bookseller understands 
well what it means when he is left with these 
books on his shelves, for which he can find no 
sale. It seems to me that some measures 
should be taken to remedy this evil. 

The President said : I think the point is well 
taken, unquestionably ; but if you go back a 
year ago you will find that, since we met at Put- 
in Bay, we have had the action of the Publish- 
er’s Board of Trade in New-York, which, while 
it has not given us all that is wanted, has cut 
off a great many of the evils. Let us rejoice 
in what has been done. You remember that 
you are better off than you were before ; that 
some of the evils have been lopped off, and that 
others will be pruned off in due time. [Ap- 
plause. | 


The Second Resolution Again. 


The President here called for the report of 
the committee of five, to re-word the second 
resolution : 


Mr. Geo. B Brown, of Toledo, read the report 
as follows : 


Whereas, It is the unanimous and settled 
conviction of this Association that, unless its 
principles and resolutions are rigorously carried 
into effect, it will be impossible for honest 
booksellers longer to maintain themselves, that 
the best and most enterprising booksellers will 
rapidly withdraw their capital from this busi- 
ness, and that serious loss must come to pub- 
lishers, as well as to the trade at large. 

And whereas, We believe that the time has 
come when, by the hearty,co-operation of all 
branches of our trade, a final blow may be 
struck at the evils of underselling, and pledg- 
ing ourselves faithfully to stand by one another 
in measures necessary to that end; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we, as an organization, do 
most respectfully and yet earnestly ask pub- 
lishers so to control the sales of their publica- 
tions to jobbers and other dealers, as to pro- 
tect us in securing from the public the prices 
which they themselves have fixed on their 
own publications, and to prevent undersel- 
lers from purchasing at rates that will enable 
them to continue to sell in violation of the 
rules of this Association. 

This was greeted with hearty applause, and 
on motion was carried unanimously and with- 
out debate. 

Mr. W.S. Appleton arose and said that the 
house he represented would fully indorse these 
resolutions, and if there were any publishers 
present who did not wish to do so, he thought 
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the Convention would be glad to hear their side 
of the question now. 


added the assent of his house; he also com- 
plimented the house of D. Appleton & Co. as 
being facile princeps in the reform. 
ton insisted on halving the compliment with 
Mr. Barnes. 

The President then said: Gentlemen, last 
night you had acommittee meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, which grew into sixty and 
ninety, in one of the parlors of the Inter- 
national, talking and writing and arguing 
from half-past 


ing with more or less tenacity to his; and 
though you went out of that room not har- 


lution here and sent back this committee to 


make it short, sharp, and decisive, came back | 


here and exhibited an unanimity the like of 
which was never before seen in any convention 
that had such an original diversity of opinion, 
and in one sense a diversity of interest. Gen- 
tlemen, I am proud of you. 
tinued applause | 

Mr. Baker moved that the resolution be 
adopted. It was accordingly adopted unani- 
mously. 


The Question of Dead Stock. 


to unsaleable stock: 


Resolved, That booksellers shall have the 


privilege of selling shelf-worn and unsalable 
books, during the month of January, at such 


prices as they may see fit, provided that such | 


stock shall be selected from the good stock, 
placed on a table or counter by itself, and the 
price marked in plain figures. 

MENTIONING THE REGULAR PRICE. 


A long and interesting debate followed. 
answer to a query by Rev. J. M. Arnold, the 


President said he thought it was felt in the | 
committee that the mention of the regular | 
price, especially if there was a reduction of 40 | 


or 50 per cent, might carry an impression that 
would affect the regular stock of the dealers 


unfavorably, and that therefore the original | 
retail price of the books should not be named. | 
I ventured to say in the committee last night, | 


that I thought it exceedingly desirable that in 
the vocabulary of the bookseller hereafter the 


word discount should be blotted out, and [| | 
think that in this you have a little beginning in | 
If you have a book, the price | 


that direction. 
of which is a dollar, and you say now we sell it 


at fifty cents, being accustomed to talk about | 
discount, you say that you sell that book at 
half off, and in that way you create a public | 


sentiment in the wrong direction ; but you fix 


the price without any reference to the original | 


price of the book, and it seems to me you have 
what is desired. 

Mr. Joseph Knight, of Troy, said that when 
booksellers lay out on their cheap counter books 
that have become slow of sale by reason of 
reading, shelf-wear and dust; if you offer a 
book—for instance, the average English book, 
published at ten shillings sixpence, and adver- 
tised at $5.25—if you put that book on the 
cheap counter and offer it at $2.50 to the cus- 
tomer, he will say at once “ That is not any re- 


Mr. A. C, Barnes hearti- | 
ly assented to what Mr. Appleton had said, and | 


Mr. Apple- | 


eight o’clock until twelve — | 
with fifty different opinions, each man cling- | 


[Long and con- | 
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duction ; that is not cheap.” I do not see 
how you can get around answering him by say- 
ing “ That book was published at ten shillings 
and sixpence.” There may be no mention of 
discount, or what the discount is you are offer- 
ing the man. I know in our own experience it 
has been one of the principal ways by which 
we have got rid of old stock, by mentioning 
that fact and emphasizing it. I should regret if 
we were compelled to keep those matters still. 

Mr. Arnold said he would like to support 


_ this statement, that it is impracticable to carry 


out any such arrangement. Any clerk, any 
dealer, will inevitably let out in some way the 
original price of the book—there is no question 


| about that; and I think no harm can result if 


_men are allowed to state the primary original 
. . . | ¥ 
monized in your action, you brought a reso- | 


price. I think we should only be encouraging 
duplicity by attempting to keep the prices still. 

The President said that he did not know 
that there would be any objection to Mr. 
Knight’s saying, “ This book was published at 
$2.50; it has depreciated, and we will sell it at 
$1.25.” 


. CLEARANCE COUNTERS, 


Mr. Avery, of Rochester, asked how that 
would affect the cataloguing of books and 
sending the catalogues around the country. 

Mr. Knight said that dealers on these cata- 


| logues put in books not salable; and if they 


The President then called up the third reso- | put in books that are salable, anybody of any 


lution of the Committee of Thirty, in reference | 


wit would see it at once; and these cases, like 
any others where there were attempts to take 
advantage, could be reported to the Arbitration 
Committee. I do not think booksellers are 
fools enough to offer good stock at reduced 
rates. If any booksellers in the Convention 
should drift our way, we would like to show 
them our cheap counter. I can tell them that 
we do not put any full-price, first-class books 


| on that counter, or books that we can get full 
| price for. 
In | 


That counter is an opening, a relief, 
and the only way we can get rid of poor stock. 
There are many books that are sent to us with- 
out orders, and though we have the privilege of 
returning them, we like to share some little risk 
with the publisher; we always keep one or 
more copies of the books sent to us, and always 
get stuck with some of them. If you permit 
us to get rid of these books in this way, we 
shall be very glad to do all we can, and share 
some risk with the publishers. 

Mr. Baker said: Here is a catalogue I hold 
in my hands in which a house in New-York 
advertises to sell 95 volumes, the aggregate 
retail price of which is $153, at $76. They 
distinctly state they are one half the retail price. 
They are standard poetical works. 

Mr. Ingham. said: Not very long ago we re 
ceived a monthly publication of which four or 
five pages were occupied with a clearance sale. 
It was expectea we should give this to our cus- 
tomers. It seems to me that this is carrying 
the thing to an extreme, 

Mr. Graves asked if this allowed us to dis- 
pose of old stock at any other time except 
the month of January. The President said 
there was no limit; that point was talked of in 
the committee, but was not adopted. 


OLD STOCK AT TWENTY OFF, 


Mr. Martin Taylor then said : Mr. President, 
I was not in the committee when this resolution 
was discussed or adopted to be presented in 
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this Convention. It seemsto me we had better 
stav by our old 20 per cent rule ; that there is 
flexibility enough in that rule to allow us to 
get rid of the old stock. [Applause.] I found 
itso. I have no doubt that if the gentlemen 
here will continue to give their experience on 


this point, they will find that the flexibility of | 


the 20 per cent rule will allow them to satisfac- 
torily dispose of all their old stock. Iam in 
hopes that the rule which works so well, which 
we have heard from all present has worked so 
well, will be stood by. 

I am very happy to say that in Buffalo it has 
been lived up to, and has worked well. It 
seems to me that 20 per cent gives us plenty 
of margin for unloading ourold stock. If not, 


cent limit ; and if we have got stock that is so 
bad that we can not unload it at 20 per cent to 
some one, let us give it away to some honest 
institution that will appreciate it. Our expe- 
rience in Buffalo has been, that public and 
private libraries, and those that expect a dis- 
count, are entirely satisfied, and we have found 
that in new stock there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining retail prices ; 20 per cent is sufficient 
to unload any stock we have got. If that rule 
is adhered to, we would be more careful in our 
buying, and publishers would be more careful 
in regard to what they publish, We want a 
book to be worth at any time, with or without 
covers, within 20 per cent of the retail price. 
It seems to me that if we lay that resolution on 
the table and do not say any thing about it, and 
leave the old rule, which we found good enough 
to go on for this year on that basis of 20 per 
cent, we shall be able to unload every thing we 
want to, and the people will be satisfied, and 
we shall be satisfied. I therefore move that the 
resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. Lockwood thought the flexibility of the 
20 per cent rule would not do much good in 
that case ; that only affects certain classes, and 
the classes would not be attracted by the books 
referred to. 

The President: Mr. Taylor’s remark about 
giving the stock away, reminds me of a little 


incident where a lot of books were laid out to | 


be given to some institution, and one of the 
books having been laid out by the employer, 
one of the clerks came and wanted to know 
what those books were for. 
laughter] Well, gentlemen, is it not always 
better tobe honest? [Laughter. ]—I said it was 
a donation ; he said he thought it was a joke. 
[Applause and laughter.] Well, gentlemen, 
this gives him an opportunity of disposing of 
all his old stock. 

Mr. Ingham said there were many men here 
who can not join this Convention if that reso- 
lution is laid on the table and no other passed to 
take its place ; you could not get men to join 
this Association, because it is the worst thing 
that can be done. By request, Mr. Taylor 
withdrew his motion to layon the table. — 

Mr. Taylor said further: It seems to me if 
this resolution passes, and you have stock that 
has been on hand six months, you have a right 
to dispose of such books at any discount you 
please. As I said, our 20 per cent rule works 
well, and under that I think stock may be sold 
as damaged stock ; but there is just as much 
Stock on my shelves, perhaps, that has been 
there six months, and which is as good as that 
that has come in more recently. I think there 


I said—[Great | 


| profit of a whole year. 
it seems to me it is better to retain that 20 per | 


| of this rule. 





is a strong objection tothis rule. Of course 
I would like to hear it discussed. I do not 
wish to cut that off by moving to lay it on the 
table. Let us have a margin that we shall not 
go below. 

Mr. Arnold said, that of course the matter 
wholly turns upon the interpretation given to 
the 20 percent rule. If the opinion prevails, 
that any person can dispose of the shelf-worn 
goods at any price, there is no need of this re- 
solution ; but otherwise I think it is essential for 
the success of the book business that it should 
be passed. The bane of the book business 
everywhere is old, shelf-worn stock. It will ac- 
cumulate in five years enough to take off the 
We buy holiday stock 
and sell it off ata good profit ; the holiday is 
passed ; we keep it until the next holiday, and 
its value is seriously impaired, besides being 
out of date, and it ought to be sold immediate- 
ly, and ought to be thrown on the market for 
the welfare of the dealer soon. Every dealer 
has this stock, and _ places it in taking an inven- 
tory as not worth nore than half the retail price. 
I think we can not get rid of such stock under 
the 20 per cent rule without some arrangement 
of this kind. It may be left to a local board 
in each town who should say what books should 
go into this stock, and what should not; but 


| the privilege of selling damaged stock at re- 


duced prices we must have. 
Mr, Ingham said that we, in the West, have to 


| take back a great deal of stock ; we can not 


send it to the publishers, and must have-some 
way to get rid of it. I have no objection to its 
being put in there, that any stock put on a ta- 


| ble, marked old stock, should not be sold for 


less than half price. I can not carry this stock 
from year to year to get 20 per cent upon it. 
We can not do it, and booksellers will not join 
unless there is some outlet. We worked un- 
der that rule last year; and I presume half of 
these gentlemen have had an old table,and I 
wish to know if one of them knows of the abuse 
I know of none. 

Mr. Martin Taylor understood the gentleman 
to say we have worked under this rule last year ; 
if so, why disturb it? Mr. Lee suggested as an 
amendment permitting dealers to dispose of 
old stock during the month of January without 
restriction. 

Mr. West said: It made no difference to him ; 
in fact, we have no table of this kind ; when we 
get on hand acertain quantity we lump them 
off to a second-hand dealer. [am aware that 
there are not second-hand dealers in every 
vicinity, and many do not have an opportunity 
to get rid of such stock ; so I think it is neces- 
sary to have a resolution ofthis kind. One 
month does not seem to meet the case. [| think 
three months would be better. Iam fearful if 
this resolution is adopted extending this pri- 
vilege through the year, it must work mischief 
among our retail men. Iam almost positive 
it will be thus. There seems to me to be no 
difficulty in disposing of goods damaged ; and 
I will suggest that amendment be made for 
three months, naming January, February, and 
March. 

Mr. Avery, of Rochester, said that it struck 
him that is just what we booksellers are com- 
plaining of ; issuing these catalogues for three 
months is enough to fill the country with the 
notion of books for half price. It strikes me 
that Mr. Taylor has the right view of it; the 
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man who buys judiciously and takes care of it 
will work off his stock at this discount ; if it is 
damaged, he can do what he likes. This reso- 
lution opens the gates to such men as Boston 
and New-York are full of, to issue circulars and 
throw them into the face of our customers, and 
now we propose to open the gates for the rest 
of the trade to do what Bostou and New-York 
are doing to the damage of our stock. There 
is no justice in that, it seems to me. 

Mr. Stevens said: I hope the one month 
clause or three months clause will not pass ; I 
think Mr. Taylor’s motion ought to be carried ; 
we have gone on very nicely so far. An inci- 
dent which happened a few days ago will illus- 
trate this idea very well: A little four-year-old 
girl was playing in the garden and caught a little 
flying bug ; she put it in alittle box,and put a 
hat over the top of it, and fastened up the sides 
of it securely with brick. She then took off the 
hat from the box, which was open at the top, 
when out flew the bug; when the child ex- 
claimed: “ Mr. Bug, what de you fly out of 
the top?” [Laughter. | WeWave gone on and 
made a tight box of the 20 percent rule, and 


now we propose to go on and take the top off | 


and leave it open to everybody. 
ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION. 


Mr. Knight hoped they would pardon him 


for speaking so often ; he had hoped the deci- | 
sion of the committee would pass without de- | 


bate. I feel interested in this question, and 
you will pardon my zeal. I do not know how it 


is that you booksellers buy so discriminatingly. | 


Take the large measure of new English books 
published. The bookseller who wishes to do 


the best he can for his constituents, who wish } 


to know all that has been done in the world of 
thought and letters, must have some loop-hole 
to escape. 
books at cost prices, no thought of any thing of 
that kind. 


This is a matter that must be left to our dis- 
cretion. 
dollars. 
other publisher gets out an edition. 
shall we do? Sell at 50 off? No, you have 
got to stick to your prices! Take a medical 
work published this year, and next year some 
slight alterations are made, and a new edition 
out. What are you going to do with that edi- 
tion? A customer comes and asks, ‘“‘ What is 
the price?” ‘Six dollars.” He says, “ Is that 
the latest edition?” We hem and haw, and say 
“No.” He says, “ I can buy this new one at ten 
per cent off. How much will you take for the 
old one?” We say, “Ten per cent.” Where 
are you now? I think we should have it left 
to our discretion. I think it is for the best 
interests of the retailer and of every publisher 
that such should be the case. It is for the 
interests of the publisher that we should turn 
old stock into money to put new books in its 
stead. I do not’think it is letting down any 
bars for underselling, and there is a point you 
seem to overlook. I am sure we are willing 
to be amenable to your law. If we advertise 
any book that is not proper, we shall be willing 
to answer to the Arbitration Committee for it. 
I do not wish to convey any idea of threat, 
but I come here with authority from my firm 
to indorse all that is done that is wise and 
proper. But I do not think they will feel 


We have no desire to sell new | 
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Here is a book published at four | 
There is some competition, and an- | 
What | 
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satisfied to have me vote or indorse or sign 
any agreement that would tie us up and pre. 
vent us from getting rid of our stock. In the 
last year, we have done as we have in former 
years. Any stock that has become worn, 
faded, or by mail-marks, or wet, or any of 
those things, we have put on our cheap coun- 
ter and sold. If the withdrawal of this motion 
will allow us to do that, I shall vote for it; it 
not, I shall not. 

Mr. Martin Taylor thought if people under- 
stood the 20 per cent as the bottom price, we 
should get along all right as we are. 

Mr. Ingham said : the publishers have asked us, 
over and over again, to have confidence in them : 
now I ask the publishers to leave it to us, and 
give us their confidence that we are not going 
to sacrifice our stock under this rule. I think 
we are entitled to ask that they will leave it to 
us, and we will not sacrifice our stock in this 
manner. But this is an important right that 
we must have, and we and you are extremely 
interested in our opportunity. I think it 
would be a very unfortunate thing if you de- 
feat this resolution. Mr. Taylor would say 
to Mr. Ingham in reply—*and I speak from 


| the same standpoint that he does, as a book- 


seller, and not as a publisher—it seems to me 
that nobody will complain if we leave the 
matter as it was last year. I have not heard 
any complaint from any bookseller that takes 
it on himself to sell old books in any way he 
likes. We have legislated on the maximum 
discount which applies to a first-class stock of 
goods, and our own consciences will tell us 


| whether we are violating the rule in the man- 


ner in which we sell our books.” 

Mr. Ingham said that with the understand- 
ing Mr. Taylor has of it, he should not object ; 
but he wished to keep the engagements he 
made, and wished to have it understood how 


| the matter in fact stood. 
I know I can not, and my friend | 
would not indorse me in any such action. | 


NECESSARY PRIVATE RIGHTS. 


Mr. James Campbell, of Boston, here said: 
I do not know that I understand very well what 
you are about; but while | am fully in sympa- 
thy with any thing that can be done to make 
our business more honorable and somewhat 
profitable, I also curl up very quick when 
any one attempts to invade what I think are 
my own private rights. I think that this Con- 
vention is going out of its way, when members 
attempt to talk or use up our time about this 
matter. I thought so last year, and I think so 
now. I think if there is not honor enough 
among the trade to take care of what they call 
old stock, and they find they are sold on it, 
and want to get some money out of it, if we 
can not trust to their honor to make that thing 
right, I think that no bond would make them 
honest men. [Applause. } 

I am ready to do any thing to sustain the trade 
honorably and keep up the prices. I am in favor 
of just this, and I can say it in a word: that all 
publishers, as honest men and manufacturers, 
should manufacture their goods at an honest 
price, and sell them for only that. { Applause. ] 
I am willing to trust them when they say, “ We 
will do that as men.” And then, when we get 
all the live books in the regular trade, that we 
should sell them just at that price, and no less 
But I want just the same privilege to sell what 
I am stuck on. I am not rich enough, like 
my brother on the platform, to be able to give 
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away these books. If I could I would. For I 
certainly have some books, and good books 
too, that I have had in my store not six months, 
but six years, and I would like to get some 
money out of them. I would try, and am 
trying, and I do not want you to interfere with 
my privilege to do that. When you or any 
member of the Association find me or any 
body else violating the rule in this respect, 
put your finger on us. Iam willing you should 
do that at any time, and if I can, I will explain ; 
and if I can not explain, I will apologize to 
the Association. Now, I say, Mr. Chairman, 
drop this sort of thing, and let us work on 
some cardinal rule, something that has bottom 
and force to it, some thing that will control 
the whole trade ; and let every gentleman that 
keeps a bookstore, and finds himself overrun 
with poor stock, let him get as much money 
as he can out of it. I have some in my store 
now that I can not get rid of, and they are 
clean and good, and I put them at half-price, 
and I can not get it. And if I can not get fifty 
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trade. Before I built it up they thought it was 
so insignificant a place that it was not worth 
notice, and it was not at the time, in regard to the 
book business. I carried about eight thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock, and by carrying such a 
large stock I Built up the trade. And now 
certain stores in Boston, New-York, and Phi- 
ladelphia are writing and sending the cata- 
logues which have been mentioned. Almost 
every student in the college has one, besides 
the individuals in the town. So, the other 
day one of these libraries would buy a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of books. They sent a list to 
these different firms. One firm, in Boston, 
offered them 35 per cent discount from the list, 
comprising Prescott’s and Irving’s works, and 
that class of publications. Another firm of- 
fered them 4o per cent if they would buy the 
balance of their list from their store. I saw 
the firm in Boston, and asked them how they 
did it. They said they could not make that 
discount on the standard works, but their dead 
stock averaged in at that. Now, if no discount 


cents, I will take a quarter; and when that | at all was mentioned, what is to hinder them 
class of books is out of my store, I will never | from saying, “ We will sell you this list of 


have any more in. 


I am willing to make good bills, and some- | much”? 


times I believe what I am told, and take what 
appears tc be a good book, and make large 
bills on it. There is a gentleman in this Con- 
vention that more than six years ago persuaded 
me to make a large bill in this class of goods, 
and I have the goods now. I want that you 
should not interfere with private rights, for 
there is a good portion of us at least who are 
honorable, and we want to save all we can and 
make what we can; and where there are those 
that are not honorable, then let us combine 
and make them honorable men, if it is in our 
power to do it, and keep them from destroying 
our trade. You have a man in Chicago who 
advertises that he has the cheapest house, the 
cheapest bookstore in the United States. 
There is another one in New-York who adver- 
tises that he has the cheapest bookstore in the 
world ; and you have one in Boston who will 
give you a premium if you will buy twenty 
dollars’ worth of books. While you have such 
men in the trade, why do you waste time on 
such a resolution as this? We have bought 
the publishers’ books, and many of us have 
been taken in by them; and now, what I want 
is that you shall not interfere with our private 
rights. Suppose we are doing the best we can, 
and Suppose we are wanting to do the best we 
can with our stock, we can not afford to put 
them in the contribution-box ; and if I can not 
get a quarter for my books, | will get ten cents 
lor them, and no good-natured bookseller will 
persuade me to buy that kind of stock again. 


A COLLEGE TOWN. 


Mr. J. B. Parker, of Hanover, N. H., said he 
was a retail bookseller, and would like to say 
a word or two in relation to this last movement. 
I have a single example first to offer of how 
this movement is going to work. I have built 
up, or been the means of building up, some 
nee or more libraries. I started the book 
pata in Hanover about ten years ago. Be- 
‘el that time I think there was not a thousand 
oa a worth of books sold in the place. Now 
: sell about twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
ate ear, and it has got to be so that the people 

out think that they ought to compete for the 





| 


books at such a price; the retail price is so 
How much of a mathematician will it 
take to say what the discount will be? I recol- 
lect attending a convention last year in which 
we all signed this twenty per cent rule and ten 
per cent rule. I had furnished the medical 
college with their books ever since I have 
been in the business until last winter. Since 
signing that rule, I considered myself bound 
to adhere to it. I went home, and instead of 
giving the fifteen per cent as_ heretofore, 
I changed to ten per cent. What did they do, 
but write around and see what discount they 
could get on their books from different publish- 
ers, and they were offered them at 20 and 2}. 


LIBERTY WITH DEAD STOCK. 


The Rev. W. H. Shuey, of Ohio, said he 
was with this movement in its incipiency, and 
had attempted to practice the agreements laid 
down by the Association, and | have never 
understood that the 20 per cent rule applied to 
the masses—that is, to the consumer—in the 
cases of dead stock. We have not considered 
ourselves bound by the 20 per cent rule when 
we wished to work off our unsalable stock. 
We have done this all the way through. 
We have heard no complaint from any direc- 
tion, and it seems to me that we need not wade 
through further legislation in regard to this 
matter. The gentleman from Boston says he 
has stock on his shelves that has been there 
for six years. I had stock on my shelves, 
4000 volumes, that had been there for twelve 
years, and the best I could do with it was to 
lump it off for about eighty acres of worthless 
land in Indiana, and I boxed up the books and 
sent them off the best way I could. It seems 
to me we need nothing further than we 
have. Let the rule stand in regard to good 
salable stock, and let us do the best we can 
with that which is unsalable. 

Mr. G. H. Putnam, of New-York, said he 
thought the signing of this agreement gives 
much more of a loop-hole than Mr. Taylor ap- 
prehends. The invalidating of any part of our 
agreement weakens the whole. If we are al- 
lowed to sell at any thing lower than the 20 per 
cent rule, it should be so Stated. We want to 
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know to the letter and the spirit what we are | taking him to that and selling for 20 per cent 


going to hold to. I believe with my friend 
Knight, that some way is needed to get rid of 
those books of which the publishers may have 
mistaken the character. What we do want to 
be sure of is, that booksellers have a little en- 
terprise in bringing those books before the 
public. There are not many bookstores in 
the country managed with the enterprise of that 
store in Troy; and the booksellers of the 
country should use more enterprise in bring- 
ing their books before the public. I think 
that one or the three months allows an oppor- 
tunity for those scurrilous clearance catalogues 
to be put in circulation. The honorable book- 
seller ought to be protected, and there has got 
to be some loop-hole for him to get rid of this 
dead stock. If this measure is defeated, I 
am much afraid that the booksellers of the 
country will find their shelves filled with old 
stock from which they are not going to realize 
any thing; and they will have so much the 
less means to buy with, and so much the less 
means for doing business. 

Mr. S. T. Bowen, of Indianapolis, said : 

If those resolutions are passed, it will be 
found that whoever wishes to get rid of a dead 
stock of books must take them from his stock, 
and put them together on a separate table. I 
believe that is the reading of this resolution. 
Then his neighbors can come in and see 
whether he is putting good stock there ; and if 
he is, then of course he is subject to be brought 
before the Committee. During the last year, 
there have been clearance sales, and books 
have been sold that were fresh and new, for less 
than the 20 per cent. I think it is far better that 
we should control this matter, than to leave it 
to the discretion of every individual bookseller. 
My objection to the last amendment is, if there 
is a month in which the flood-gates can be 
opened, there are many booksellers who would 
take advantage and abuse the privilege ; they 
would say to their customers, “ Wait till Janu- 
ary, and I will sell you books at better than 20 
per cent discount.” 

Mr. Lockwood, of Boston, moved the pre- 
vious question, at which the President said : 

Ithink it very undesirable that we should 
stand upon strict parliamentary usage, in one 
sense, for I think we ought to talk this matter 
out. I think that in this body, over which I 
have had the honor to preside, the previous 
question has never been put in operation so 
long as any one wished to talk on the subject 
before the house. Accordingly, Mr. Lockwood 
withdrew his motion for the previous question. 

Mr. Parker, of Andover, said he had prac- 
ticed making an auction two evenings in the 
year, to sell that which was damaged or un- 
salable. 

Mr. Martin Taylor thought it might be better 
to sell damaged stock to some auction shop in 
town, and that does not interfere with us in any 
matter. It goes to people who do not come to 
our store. It is a thing that no one would ob- 
ject to. It requires no resolution to be passed. 
You can go through and clean out the stock 
you believe will not sell. I find in my trade a 
book that has stood on my shelf for some time, 
and looks to me as if it had stood there about 
long enough. By and by somebody comes 
along and wants that very book—perhaps the 
Mechanics’ Library wants it; and by keeping 
your eyes open and looking for such customers, 


off, he is satisfied. 


AT DISCRETION. 

Mr. Cushing, of Baltimore, said he at first 
started in favor of the original resolution, but 
as I hear the discussion of the members, | 
think what a strong argument that is, and when 
the other side speaks, I feel somewhat so to- 
wards them. I feel that it is a fatal thing in tak- 
ing our first decisive departure from the 20 per 
cent rule. I want the 20 per cent rule kept; 
there should be a fair and square coming up to 
the spirit and the letter. I would offer the fol- 
lowing resolution as a substitute : 

Resolved, That the mode of disposing of un- 
salable stock be left as at present to the discre- 
tion of each dealer. 

The resolution was seconded. 

Mr. Coates would add that no book be called 
unsalable until it is six months old. 

Mr. Brown called for the reading of the 
original resolution, and said: It seems to me 
that covers all this. It only puts in words the 
mental reservation we had in our minds before. 
It embodies that, so that all understand it. First, 
this stock must be six months old. Is there any 
thing bad about that? It is unsalable stock. 
It must be cleaned out and put by itself. There 
it is, and my brother bookseller will come into 
the store and see whether or not I have any 
thing there that is wrong. If I have, he has his 
redress. If I put nothing there but what he 
himself would place there, I see nothing in the 
way of that. 

Mr. B. B. Crew, of Atlanta, Ga., said he was 
not a member of this Association, but would 
like to become a member. It seems to me it 
would be well if there were an amendment like 
this inserted, that no matter what price a book- 
seller offered to sell these books at retail, he 
shall be compelled to give the original discount 
to any other dealer. 

The President thought that inthe discussion 
of this whole question, while it has been well 
to have it, there has been some misapprehen- 
sion in regard to the matter itself. I take it 
most of us here carry very little of what you 
may call unsalable stock. Of course we have 
it more or less, but I never have supposed fora 
single moment that when I put upon a counter 
50 or 100 volumes of unsalable, dead stock, 
and offer it at 30 cents a volume, the retail 
price of which was a dollar to two dollars and 
a half, that I was violating any rule. I agree 
with Mr. Cushing—we have got to trust to the 
judgment of the dealers themselves ; for if it is 
supposed that by the adoption of this resolu- 
tion we are to shut out such instances as cited, 
no resolution of this kind will shut them out. 
And [ think that if, with all the good sense 
that has been displayed in this Convention, 
this resolution of Mr. Cushing could be passed 
by you, it wouid cover the whole ground, and 
no one could be hurt by it. I do believe with 
Mr. Campbell in the right of private judgment. 

The substitute for the resolution was then 
read again and carried. 


Postage Rates. 


On motion, the fourth resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty was adopted, as follows : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
instructed to prepare a petition to Congress, 
praying that body to restore the former rates © 














postage on books and printed matter, and pre- 
sent the same to the members of this Associa- 
tion for signature. 


A CENTENNIAL 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, of New- York, then offered 


COMMITTEE. 


the following resolution, which was unani- | 


mously carried : 
Resolved, That in view of the approaching 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, this 


forward a full representation of the American 
book trade at the Exhibition, and that a Com- 
mittee of ten of the members of this trade resi- 
dent in Philadelphia and vicinity be appointed 
by the Chair to further this end. 

“The Committee was afterwards appointed, as 
follows: 
J. B. Lippincott, 
John A. Black, 
George Remsen, 
R. Porter, 
George Wood, 
Edmund Claxton, 
H. W. Coates, 
Mr. Lindsay, 

Mr. Blakiston, 

B. GriffitHs. 
Mr. Bowker further said : 


I have to offer now a very important resolu- 
tion, which was proposed this morning, and 
which Mr. Wood’s statement emphasized the 
importance of. I can say with him an: with 
the Chairman, that considerable difficulty was 
found in the wording of the resolution of the 
Put-in Bay platform, and the agreement signed 
by most of the Eastern houses as regards the 20 
per cent rule. We had numerous reports from 
the booksellers, that the mere phrasing of it 
gave the notion to the public that everybody 
was entitled to the 20 per cent. There was also 
some ambiguous wording that should be cor- 
rected authoritatively. Let me add in a very 
ew words, there has been a very agreeable dis- 
appointment among those who came from the 
East, that the Convention has been so wise in 
directing its attention to the second resolution 
which you have passed to-day, and letting well 
enough alone for the present, so far as the 
question of discount is concerned. Those 
from the East know that the Convention has 
been wise in leaving that matter where it was. 
The action of this Convention will do much to 
bring the whole trade as well as the Associa- 
tion within that rule ; but we should have be- 
fore us a clear statement, which should be 
known at the retail price rule, and not the 20 
per cent rule—for that is not the rule, but the 
exce tion to it. 

’ “hereas, The prominence of the words “ 20 
pet cent” in the resolution of the Put-in Bay plat- 
form, and in the agreement of the Central 
Booksellers’ Association, has given rise to 
grave misunderstanding, 

Resolved, That a sub-committee from this 
Committee of Thirty be requested to draft a re- 
Statement of this important resolution, without 
altering its present tenor, so that the retail 
prices be definitely set forth as the basis of this 
rule, and discounts within this limit of 20 per 
cent as exceptions thereto; and that they be 
requested to suggest any further definitions as 
to the meaning of “ large buyers” or other 
phrases, that we may make the resolution a 
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clear, explicit, and definite statement of the po- 
sitions as to discounts set forth for the guidance 
of those engaged in the reform. 

The resolution was carried. On motion, a 
committee of fifteen, to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year, was provided for. 

Mr. Martin Taylor brought forward the 
plan for an excursion to Toronto on Friday, 
by the courtesy of the Canada Southern R. R., 


| and after several other notifications had been 
Convention urges all members of this trade to 


given, the Convention adjourned to meet on 


| Thursday, at ten o'clock. 





Fourth Session—Thursday Morning. 


The President called the Convention to 
order at about half-past ten, and after stating 
that the committees were not yet ready to re- 
port, said he would be very glad to have any 
member of the Convention who felt so dis- 
posed, come forward and give his experience 
in the same manner as at the meeting we had 
yesterday. 

Another Experience Meeting. 


ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


He called upon Mr. Erastus Darrow, of 
Rochester, who said: It is interesting to look 
back through the almost thirty years that | have 
sold books in Rochester. That was formerly 
the flour city ; it has now changed its name and 
spells the “flower” in the other way. We es- 
tablished twenty-five years ago the University 
of Rochester, and we have had some of the 
experience of other university towns. We have 
done a great deal to introduce literature and 
keep a large stock of books in Rochester. But 
we have been outsold by the publishers and 
their agencies, and through the seminary. [| 
rejoice that our business is likely, not only in 
a local way, but in a national way, to be raised 
from the position of mere dealers to a profes- 
sion, and I feel very much encouraged by the 
action of this Convention and by the action of 
our local bodies. I believe that we shall raise 
our business to a profession, and that we shall 
feel that we have an interest in preserving and 
keeping our business in such shape that we 
can respect ourselves in it. We expected to 
have heard from one of our oldest booksellers, 
Mr. Dewey; he has been thirty-one years in 
the trade. He was here during the first day 
of the Convention, and hoped to have remained 
and given you some of his experience in the 
business. We are represented by four or five 
of the booksellers—Mr. Avery, Mr. Wetmore, 
Mr. Morris—and it gives me great pleasure to 
be able to meet you and give you this word. 

The President asked if the Rochester trade 
have felt any benefits from the action of the 
Convention last year. Mr. Darrow said that 
they felt they did not do the Put-in Bay Con- 
vention justice. We did not get interested in 
it early enough to attend it; and we felt this 
year that we ought to interest ourselves in the 
Niagara Convention and attend it in strong 
force. We did not get up a local organization 
last year, as no member of the trade in Rochester 
attended the Put-in Bay Convention. We made 
a faint effort to get up an organization and act 
under it, but it was not carried out. We are 
now forming an association for Western New- 
York, including Syracuse, Elmira, Oswego, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Lockport, and shall perfect 
it a week from next Tuesday. 
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The President asked if they had any better 
prices? Mr. Darrow replied: Yes, I think we 
felt a little good effect from the last year’s meet- 
ing, but still we have not acted underit, and we 
are now determined to act under this 20 per 
cent rule of last year, and are perfecting the 
organization for Western New-York. I think 
we shall live up to it and carry it out success- 
fully, as we are likely to have the co-operation 
of publishers and jobbers as well as the confi- 
dence of our own dealers, and I believe that we 
shall find it is an interest that we can all carry 
out honorably and successfully. We can keep 
better stocks of books, and feel that we are get- 
ting some slight remuneration for our services. 
[ Applause. ] 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

The President asked Mr. Sterling, of Water- 
town, N. Y., to come forward and take the 
stand. [Applause.] Mr. Sterling was happy 
to say in favor of Watertown, that we have had 
no difficulty whatever in this matter of under- 
selling. I think I have not heard from any one 


to underselling ; but in Watertown, my neigh- 
bors, Handford and Waterman, and myself, 
have had no trouble whatever. 
tained the regular retail prices of books, both 
miscellaneous and school-books. 
had but one thing to interrupt our peace, and 
that was the advent of a dollar store, which is 
the experience probably of a good many here. 
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we know a good many of them are not as well 
paid as they might be, but that should be pro- 
vided for in another way. Another thing we 
would like to see would be a little more defi- 
nite shape given to the clause as to the amount 
sold, from which a discount of 20 per cent is 
made. Now it is indefinite, and we do not 
know whether a large buyer is a $25 buyer ora 
$2500 buyer. 

The President said: I think it is only just 
that it should be stated that the professions 
themselves never ask for these discounts spo- 
ken of by Mr. Sterling. The plan did not origi- 
nate withthem. If I remember, as far as discount 


| to clergymen is concerned, it originated in the 


city of New-York, from one of the best and 
wisest men in the trade; it did not arise out 


| of an unworthy spirit, but simply out of a feel- 
| ing that if he could get copies of his books in 


the hands of the clergy, they in turn would 
recommend them to their people, and he was 
willing to recognize his obligation to them by 
selling them at a less price. That, I think, 


| was the beginning of that part of the system 
yet but has had complaints to make in regard | 


We have main- | 


We have | 


The President: A ninety-nine cent store. We | 


want to be accurate about all things. 


[Laugh- 
ter. | 


Mr. Sterling: Yes, a ninety-nine cent store. | 


About two weeks ago they came out with an 
entire column in our daily, advertising the stan- 
dard works of the day, the most salable books, 
like Mrs. Holmes and that class of books, for 
sale at ninety-nine cents. We, of course, were 
considerably stirred up at first—did not know 
what to do—thought perhaps we had better put 
our own books at less prices, and runthem out. 
But we concluded to do nothing, and my im- 
pression is that they have done very little in- 
deed, if any thing—kept very few of the books, 
and those that were most wanted were not 
found. 
this matter. Of course we feel very deeply in- 
terested in this movement, and extremely anx- 
ious that the publishers should adhere most 
thoroughly and sacredly to the obligations they 
take upon themselves. I think, for one, that 


I have nothing more to say in regard to | 





we should go a little farther than the Conven- | 
tion are disposed to do; but in due time pro- 


bably that will be brought about. I can not see 
myself the consistency of making the discounts 
to certain persons that are made. [Applause. ] 

There is a class of persons whom we greatly 
respect, whom we consider the most important 
men in our communities, and those are the 
clergymen. They expect from us a discount 
of 20 percent. I must say I do not see any 
reason why this should be so; I think they 
should maintain their own dignity, or allow it 
to be maintained by paying the full retail price 
for books the same as any other class of persons. 
There is no reason why they should have a dis- 
count for books any more than for hardware or 
clothing, or any other material; and I think their 
own dignity, and the dignity of their profession, 
and their influence, would be increased if they 
should expect to pay the full price. Of course 


which gradually went into other professions, 
not because the professions themselves asked 
it, but because you, gentlemen, gave it to them. 
[Applause.] Mr. Sterling said: Perhaps if they 
were aware that the retail dealer lost on his 
books that he sold at 20 per cent discount, they 
would feel differently. Mr. Randolph said he 
had no doubt about that. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY. 


The President next called upon Mr. H. T. 
Clauder, of Lehigh Valley. 

Mr. Clauder spoke as follows: Gentlemen, | 
feel almost unworthy to represent the Lehigh 
Valley in the questions which are under dis- 
cussion in this Convention. I am compara- 
tively a new man in the business, having an ex- 
perience of but five or six years, whereas my 
friends have been in the business some twenty 
or twenty-five years. But none of those gen- 
tlemen could come, and they urged me to do so. 
In the letter that was read in your hearing 
yesterday, we of the Lehigh Valley who met 
last week, gave some of the points of difficulty 
which we have experienced ; and from the re- 
marks which were made yesterday, it is quite 
evident that our experience is that of the trade 
generally. This is the first convention that I 
have attended, and from what I have seen here 
I am satisfied that no live bookseller who 
wants to understand his business properly, 
and who wants at the same time to bring that 
prestige of influence which the local book- 
seller should have and should maintain with 
the publisher, can afford to stay away and 
not become acquainted with all the facts that 
he meets with here. The experience of each 
individual bookseller, when he has a complaint 
to make, is probably this: He complains to the 
publisher or the jobbing house with whem he 
happens to deal that he meets with these diff- 
culties; and the book-publisher or jobber 
hears the story so often, that he concludes that 
it is the story of a grumbler, a man that does 
not understand his business properly, and gets 
accustomed to it, and does not pay much atten- 
tion to it. However, when he comes to a con- 
vention like this, and hears some of the expe- 
riences some of us gentlemen from the country 
have to go through, standing behind our coun- 
ter and occupying the position of an ordinary 











fraud and swindler, in asking a price that we 
have to ask hesitatingly, expecting that it will 
be asked of us to give our profit away to the 
buyer, and those things are presented in that 
way by the representatives of the trade through- 
out the country, it will have more weight, I feel 
assured. 

As an instance to illustrate the abuse which 
this system has brought about, and how it acts 
against the publisher, I will give you a case 
that came under my observation about four or 
five years ago, when I first entered the business. 

Our school board there had some five or 
six hundred books to buy yearly ; I was taxed 
to furnish those books and maintain the school. 
My interest was there in the town, and I con- 
sidered myself a young man of at least some 
influence. I went to a school director, one of 
the prominent ones there, and suggested that 
when they got ready to buy their fall stock of 
goods, I would like to have them give me an 
order: I would furnish them at a reasonable 
rate. He said he never paid any money for 
books. That was news to me ; lalways consid- 
ered them honest men, and I was really a little 
suspicious when he told me he never paid 
any money for books. I asked him how he 
managed it. He said the books were all given 


to them.’ I thought that was a pretty poor show | 
for booksellers. He then explained to me that | 


the publishers were so anxious to have the 
books introduced that they generally gave the 
first lot of books to getthem into the school. 
‘‘Well, how then?” Lasked. ‘“ Well, when those 


books are worn out and used, we take some | 


other publisher’s books.” For my part, I do 


not see where there is any profit to the pub- | 


lisher from such a transaction as that. The 
people becoming aware of this fact, and think- 
ing they could not learn much in this way, pass- 
ed a law in the legislature, and since that time 
we have managed to get a little of the profit ; 
but it is still very little. There is not a single 
gentleman in that school board with whom I 


would not have influence enough to sell those | 


books at a fair remunerative profit to myself, 
and I was perfectly willing to divide the trade 
with my contemporaries in business there; 
but a rule allowing the sale of school-books to 


committees who are empowered to buy them, | 


just cuts that right off. Those are a few of the 


things which are constantly working against | 
our influence and against our business. I just | 


give that as a prominent and very important 


example of the way that this manner of doing | 


business works directly against publishers. 
[ do not know that I have any thing further 


to say ; my experience is pretty generally that | 
of most every one I have heard speak here. | 
I hope that we will come to some conclusion | 
by which the 20 per cent rule will be very care- | 
fully and closely defined. We are not all ex- | 


actly placed alike; and in conversation with 
some of our Western brethren, I find they are 
a good deal better off in some respects than 
we are. I can tell some of our Eastern friends 
that that is the result of local co-operation or 
Organization. The Western men are better 
united, I think, in some points of trade reform, 
than we* are at the East. We have felt our- 
Selves so weak and insignificant, when com- 
— with the competition that we have to 
‘ae On account of our close proximity to 

© large cities, that we have hesitated to take 


any steps in the matter. But for the last seve- 
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| ral years, ever since the trade reform has been 
| suggested, I have contributed my mite, in my 
| dealings with houses with whom I had busi- 

ness, by asking them to allow me, if they were 
| satisfied that | was worthy, on account of the 
| amount of business that I did, to transact busi- 
| ness in my own territory, and at least give me 
| some show. And I think I have convinced 
| some of the gentlemen that it is the best policy, 
_when they know the field is already occupied, 
to stay out of it. 

One fact is not recognized in the book trade 
|—not in selling the books at least—the pro- 
| portional expense in getting up a single copy 
| of a book. When a publisher goes to work 
| and makes an estimate of what a book is going 
| to cost him, he does not estimate on one copy. 
_He says the book must be sold at a certain 
| price. If he commences selling that book by 
| the single copy at the same rate as he does five 
| or six thousand, the principle is wrong. It is 
| contrary to all laws of business that one copy 
| of a book should be sold at the same rate as 
_ahundred or five hundred ora thousand copies. 
| That is the basis of the injustice from the very 
| start, and we all ought to recognize that fact 
| more closely, publishers and retailers alike. 
| [Applause. ] 

The President said : 

I see in the room, gentlemen, one of the 
oldest members of the trade, whose name and 
_ house are perfectly familiar to men who were in 
| the business in the Eastern States thirty years 
| ago; he has come a long distance to be with 
us, and I trust that he will come to the plat- 
form and give you a talk. I call upon Mr. 
Berry, of Nashville. [Applause. | 

Mr. Berry, however, pleaded illness, and the 
President continued : 

GENTLEMEN : I should be glad if he had come 
upon the platform, for he had the honor con- 
ferred upon him long ago of A.B., which means 
| “a bookseller.” [Applause.] 





MR, SACKETT, OF MICHIGAN. 


He then called upon Mr. Sackett, from Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 

Mr. Sackett said that when our worthy Presi- 
| dent called me to saya word, it reminded me of 
a story. I had the pleasure of being a farmer's 
son, and early in my boyhood did work ona farm. 
We lived on a new farm, and were breaking up 
the best of the ground for wheat, and there were 
| stumps and hazel-brush, and all sorts of things 
to be cleaned out ; and after it had been plowed 
| and harrowed, there were a great many roots a 
| good deal in the way of harvesting. That was 
in the days when we had to resort to the cra- 
| dle, and I was sent out with one of my father’s. 
workmen, and was told to dig up the roots 
The man was plowing; the plow went very 
easily, it seemed to me, and I thought it was 
| pretty hard for me to be digging the roots and 
| he be doing the plowing; so I said, “ Robert, 
suppose you let me plow, and we will change 
work.” He said, “Come on and try it ;’ and I 
went as fine as could be, and took hold of the 
plow. Well, part of the time the plow was 
out, and part of the time in one furrow, and 
part of the time in the other ; and I came back, 
and he began to talk to me, and just then a 

thrush lit in a tree, and began to sing; and 
j you know how they can warble almost any 
| thing. The man said, “ Do you hear that bird? 
Just hear what he says. He says, ‘Sam Sack- 
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ett, Sam Sackett, trying to plow, trying to plow, no exceptions for schoolma’ams or school. 


too little, too little, dig roots, dig roots.’” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Well, gentlemen, when you called me here I 
thought I had better be at work digging roots, 
and not come here to makea speech; but I 
want to say a word about our place. The 
other booksellers of our place could not come, 
and I have come to represent them and myself 
as well. We have no trouble, so far as we are 
concerned, in prices. When the meeting of 
last fall was held we came together and made 
prices corresponding with the list, excepting in 
a few cases. We did not feel like charging 
26 cents for books put on the market at that 


price, nor 68 cents for others, but we made an | 


even decimal ; and if it went a little beyond or 
a little below, very well—it was handy for 
prices, and I do not believe my neighbors 


have deviated one cent, and I know I have not. | 


[Applause.] But we have one cause for com- 
plaint. We happen to be a little ways from 
Cleveland, and a little ways from Detroit, and 
not far from Toledo, and not very far from 
Chicago. When this question came up about 


20 per cent, we wanted to know what was | 
meant by that 20 per cent, and I would like to 


know now. 

The President said : 

You will have that explained this afternoon. 

Mr. Sackett continued : 

There are some who understand it, sell to 
any one at 20 per cent that wants to buy, if 
they want one book or a hundred’ books. 
I understand the reading of it, it does not 
mean any such thing. 


| honorable principle. 


| this Convention. 





As | 


It specifies who the | 


preferred classes are ; it is not to every body. | 


It operates with us in this way: I buy a book 
and pay a dollar; the retail price is a dollar and 
ahalf. They will sell itin Detroit, or Toledo, or 


cent; I have got to do the same. Now, while 
a man may be selling ten thousand dollars’ 


masters. He is very glad if a clergyman sends 
him his name and states he needs something 
of the kind. He will send him a bottle, but he 
takes no 20 per cent off, and he is square on his 
donation account. Ithinkitis a shame; and | 
think I never sold a bottle of 

but what I told the man it was the veriest hum- 
bug on the face of the earth ; we can not afford 
to sell a bottle without relieving our con. 
sciences in that way. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.]} But here is a humbug, recognized as a 
humbug, sold as a nostrum by a quack— 
[laughter]—well, perhaps I am too, for selling 
it— 

The President: I am glad Mr. Sackett has 
got the joke on him to-day. They had it on me 
yesterday. 

Mr. Sackett: Well, I say it is a shame that 
persons who deal in this kind of stuff should be 


| regarded in their manner of doing business be- 


yond and above, in all that we regard as business, 
the man that is engaged in selling books. Now, 
if 1 ask a man a dollar and a half for a book, he 
says, ‘‘ Twenty per cent off,” because he knows 
the ropes; but I sell it to a poor laborer for a 
dollar and ahalf. I want to know if that is an 
Now, where is the fault, 
and how are you going to reach it? Ithink, if 
I understand it, that that is the very point of 
Now, while I vote for this 


| twenty per cent rule, or any thing that seems to 


be a compromise. I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I do it as a protest, just as I act as to 
the prohibitory law. I go for a license simply 
because in a certain sense it puts an evil in our 
hands; but as a truth and a right between man 


/ and man,and man and God, I believe he stoops 


when he goes for that thing. Just so precisely dol 


, feelin relation to this movement ; | think we are 
some of the other of these places, for less 20 per 


worth of books, the ten per cent may be a very | 


nice compensation. But when he is just so 
near these other cities that he can not afford to 
keep a large stock, and must order a small 
one, the expense of getting these few books 
will take all this profit, or leave him not to 
exceed eight or ten percent. It helps a little, 
but it will not put butter on your bread for 
your families, and the result is we have to do 
some thing besides sell books. I find if you 
go through the land you will rarely find a com- 
plete bookstore, standing simply on books and 
Stationery for a living, in places up to 12,000 
inhabitants ; I represent the druggist and book- 
seller. 

The President : 

“He kills and 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Sackett : 

Yes, sir. And I want to say one thing, with 
all due deference: That I have not quarreled 
with any publisher with whom I have had any 
thing todo. The publishers have been square 
and manly, and as a retailer I want to thank 
them for, it. [Applause.] I believe that we 
have a right to say,“ Well done!” And I want 
to say one other thing to you: That while we 
deal in drugs, drugs mean just what they are 
represented to be. If you want to buy the 
meanest, vilest nostrum on the face of the 
earth, you can buy a single bottle for no less 
than the price the maker putsonit. He makes 


makes alive, gentlemen.” 


not right until every per cent is swept away ex- 
cept to the regular dealers. [Applause.] I think 
we have a right to hold the jobbers to that, and 
if we as dealers will say to our customers as 
friends, especially those in the business with 
us, if we find A, B, or C selling at twenty per 
cent, off goes his head, and we will not buy a 
dollar’s worth of him—it may cost us a little 
more for books for the time being, but it isonlya 
question of time. A man must do a square 
business or do none; for the time being there 
will be men that will sell books at any price to 
get rid of them; but if the retail dealers will 
stand squarely together on this thing, I think 
there will be no longer quibbling on the part of 
the jobbers. [Applause. | 

The President said: Gentlemen, Mr. Sack- 
ett does not understand precisely what this twen- 
tv per cent rule is; there is some confusion in 
the minds of many people on this subject. The 
story is told of a lady who went into a book- 
store in New-York and asked the price of a book, 
which was a dollar. She asked the discount to 
clergymen, and she was told it was twenty per 
cent. She asked the discount made to teachers— 
she was told that was twenty per cent ; then she 
told the clerk she wanted to buy the book at 
sixty cents, for her husband was a minister an 
she was a teacher. Whereupon the clerk asked 
her if she had any children ; she said she had 2 
girl and two boys; and the clerk said to het, 
“ Madam, I would advise you to make your 
girl a teacher, and your boys ministers, and you 
will hereafter get your books for nothing. 
{| Applause and great laughter. | 
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Mr. Sackett continued: Another thing—a 
man buying a book can buy a large or small 
amount, and have his account settled once a 
year, and get his twenty per cent off, and get his 
books cheaper than I can buy, or very nearly as 
cheap. I must pay in thirty days, and he pays 
in six months. Now where is my money to be 
made in selling books? 


at eee 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


The President said : Now, while it is a mat- | 
ter of great regret that the organization of this | 
Convention was delayed so long, it is a happy 
thought that it was not perfected until a period | 
in our history when, in all the affairs of the na- 
tion as well as in the affairs of trade, we should 
know no North, no South, no East, and no West, | 
but the whole country. [Loud applause.] And 
to-day, while we have delegates from the East 
and from the far West, we have also delegates 
from that far-off State of Texas. We should be 
very glad to hear from Mr. Watkins, of Texas. | 

Mr. Watkins said: Gentlemen, I am sorry 
that my State, which is the largest in the Union, | 
is represented by probably its smallest dealer. 
I had hoped to meet here to-day Mr. Cushing, our 
largest dealer, or Mr. Mason of Galveston, but 
owing to some circumstances they are not here. 
We of Texas are with you just as those of other 
States, although we have not felt the troubles 
you have to the same extent. Being isolated, and 
having some trouble in getting stock, we have 
had matters pretty much our own way. The | 
people of our State have had too much diffi- 
culty in sending off to be able to take advan- 
tage of the discounts allowed them by pub- | 
lishers until within the last two years. Within | 
that time we have had railroad communications 
and telegraph direct ; the consequence is, we 
are beginning to feel the same troubles you 
have. The university troubles have been pretty 
much the same, and in one case I bring to mind 
now, the university has introduced books regu- 
larly every year, commencing with those of John 
P. Morton & Co., then of Mr. Barnes, then of 
Ivison, Phinney & Blakeman, until they had | 
run clear through the list, and then they had to 
come back to the dealer and purchase of him. 
But these troubles have pretty much passed 
away, and now we are doinga square business ; 
and if this movement continues, I have no | 
doubt we shall continue to do so. Iam not in | 
the habit of making speeches, and can not illus- | 
trate the matter as well as some of our other | 
brethren, but I will simply state that Texas is 
with our brethren of the other States, in this just 


as she is on the grand political platform of the 
Union, [Applause.] . 





FROM KANSAS, 


The President here called upon Mr. Shepard, | 
ae house of Matt Foster & Co., of Kansas 

ity. : 

_Mr. Shepard came here to give and take the 
tight hand of fellowship with the booksellers 
from all parts of the United States. I havé| 
been a bookseller for a number of years, com- 
mencing at the bottom round of the ladder, 
and working my way up. I thought when I | 
went into the business I had got a good thing, 
and there was a chance for making money. 





Before the convention at Put-in Bay, I came to 
the conclusion 


and bookselling 
up to be. 


that I had missed my calling, 
‘ing was not what it was cracked 
Since then, Iam happy to say that | 





| the twenty per cent rule. 
| that rule lately. 


| get it for you, if you wish.” 
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things are looking better. I did not attend, 
nor did our house attend, at Put-in Bay. I am 
sorry now we did not. I have learned more 
since I came to this Convention, and found out 
what harmony there is in the trade, and how 
much ‘you are united; and I am glad to see it. 
[Applause.} I shall go home thoroughly 
braced up with the determination to stick to 
We have adhered to 
We have had bad times— 
drouth and grasshoppers ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that, things are looking up well. 

In regard to giving discounts to ministers 
and professional men, I have a word to say. I 


| have among my customers one clergyman, to 
| whom I sold Froude’s “ England ” ata discount ; 


and afterwards another customer came in, and 
I sold another copy to him. This customer 


| afterwards saw the clergyman, and he says to 


him, “Why did you not speak to me, and I 
could have got you the copy for twelve dollars, 
for I got one for that?” Now, gentlemen, what 
do you think of that? As I was coming in, a 
young friend of mine was telling me his expe- 
rience about a dry-goods man of his town. He 
had a new clerk in his store, and he became 
identified with the church, and after he had 
been there a few days, the minister came into 
the store, and this young man waited on him, 
and sold him a pair of gloves. When the 
minister went out, the young man went to the 
back part of the store, and his employer said, 
“John, what did you get for the gloves?” He 
said, “ Well, he being our minister, I let him 
have them at cost.” The employer said, “I 
am sorry you did it, and don't ever do it again. 
If you want to make him a present, you may do 
it, but don’t make him any discount. If his 
friends ask him what they cost, he will tell 
them, and the next day they will come into the 
store, and they must have the same discount ; 
and this will ruin our trade.” 

I would like, also, to speak about this post- 
age business—books being advertised as pre- 
paid by publishers. I should like to see books 
advertised with a certain percentage to cover 
postage, because we have customers who come 
in and say, “ Have you got a certain book ?” 
Sometimes, we have not, and we say,“ We will 
And he will say, 
“No; I will order it by mail.” I will say, “I 
will order it by mail for you, if you wish.” But 
he will say, “No; I prefer to get it myself; I 
can get it just as cheap, and Quicker perhaps.” 
I will say, “No; I can get it as quick, and you 
will have to run the risk of your book being 
delayed ; besides, you will support me by buy- 
ing the book of me.”” Sometimes I can get the 
sale, and sometimes I can not. Therefore, 
I think it is no more than right, if the publish- 
ers advertise books at retail, they should ad- 
vertise them without postage paid; or if they 


| advertise postage paid, let them advertise a 
| certain amount of postage. 


BOOKS BY MAIL. 


Mr. George H. Putnam, of New-York, said 
his impression was that the booksellers over- 
estimate the amount of books sent out by 
mail. I tested that once or twice by putting 
some effort into distributing books in that 
way. I had a list prepared and collected 
one year of a certain number of people, and 
had a special circular mailed to that class, 
and told them about this particular work, and 
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that they could get it from us. We sent out 
eleven hundred circulars, and got orders for 
twelve copies. We sold enough copies of the 
book to know that the advertising a book in 
the way we did paid ; but we learned it was 
through the retail dealers, and that the teachers 
and others avoided sending for books by 
maii. A certain percentage of the books so 
sent are lost in going from the publishers, 
and of those that arrive, a very large proportion 
are more or less jammed or injured in the tran- 
sit, and those that try that plan once are the least 
apt to try it again; the orders are not gene- 
rally repeated. We found it did not pay, and 
I deprecate doing business in that way. The 
advertisements are generally worded in sucha 
way also as to have the buyers purchase of the 
retailer, who can get them for them. Ido not 
think there isa perceptible percentage of books 
sold in that manner, and I think the injury in 
that way is overestimated. The President said 
that his experience accords with that of Mr. 
Putnam in this particular. 

The Secretary having come in, he here read 
the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings, and, 
on motion, they were approved. 

Mr. W. H. Watson, of Aurora, Ill., presented 
the report of a meeting of retailers, called. for 
last evening, as follows: 

At avery enthusiastic meeting of the retail 
dealers, it was unanimously resolved to retail 
books at 30 per cent discount, in order to com- 
pete with publishers. When this resolution 
was carried, the applause was loud and en- 
thusiastic. Being the only retailer present, I 
elected myself chairman of the meeting, and 
was likewise compelled to elect myself secre- 
tary. I hope my report will be received. 
Amid much laughter, it was received. 


Further Report of Committee of Thirty. 


The President then called for the further re- 
port of the Committee of Thirty, which was 
presented by Mr. Jas. S. Baker, and accepted, 
as follows: 


The Committee of Thirty recommend to the Conven- 
tion the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That Article VIII. of the Constitution be 
amended to read as follows : 

8. The Committee on Arbitration shall take cognizance of 
all complaints made by members, for alleged infractions of 
the by-laws and agreements of this Association. They shall 
endeavor, if possible, to reconcile the parties, and if not suc- 
cessful, may publish in the official organ of the trade a com- 
plete statement of the case, with their conclusions, and 
present the same to te Association at its next meeting. 


Mr. Baker explained that the reason for 
changing this—and the change that some of 
you, perhaps, have not noticed—is this: that 
the present article recites that the Committee 
of Arbitration shall take cognizance of all com- 
plaints made by members ; you see it does not 
allow them to receive charges from those who 
are not members, as it now reads, “all com- 
plaints made by members.” They can make 
complaints against any one. 

Upon motion, this resolution was adopted. 

2. They also recommend the following as a by-law : 

An underseller, in the meaning of this Association, is de- 
fined to be a dealer, whether a member of this organization 
or not, who in practice violates its by-laws and agreements 
as to the sale of books, this fact having first been proven to 


the satisfaction of the Arbitration Committee of this Asso- 
ciation. 


On motion, this was adopted as a by-law. 


. They also recommend the following resolution : 
Phat this Association delegate to the Central Booksellers’ 
Association the duty of presenting and urging the assent of 
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all publishers to the resolution protecting the trade adopted 
by this Association. 


On motion, this resolution was adopted. 


The Importation of English Books, 


4. They also recommend for adoption the following : 

Whereas, The increasing importation of English books at 
merely nominal rates is enabling foreigners to supply the 
American market at prices so low that neither the honest 
importer nor the American publisher can possibly compete 
with them, thus injuring the revenue of the United States 
and increasing the stagnation of this great American indus- 
try and rendering the publication of books by American 
authors unprofitable, 

Therefore, Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to suggest measures for the proper im- 
provement of the*present revenue laws, and to prepare a 
memorial to Congress to secure such legislation as may be 
necessary for the future. 


Mr. Randolph here yielded the chair to Mr, 
Isaac C. Aston, first Vice-President, and taking 
the floor, said : 


I think, gentlemen, if you pass this resolu- 
tion, you make a mistake. My conviction is, 
it is not our province to legislate on the evils 
of questions of this kind. I think the evil 
spoken of is over-estimated. Some of you are 
protectionists, and some are free traders. | 
am a free-trader. But this is not a platform 
for the discussion of political measures ; neither 
is it a custom-house on the border. And | 
think it is not becoming in us to come here 
and legislate upon the branch of the trade into 
which we have entered. We have urged the 
representatives of the English houses to join; 
I think it is taking them at a disadvantage ;.| 
think they have a right to be heard ; and in the 
interests of the trade, and in the interests of 
free discussion, and in the interests of all that 
is fair and right and honorable in dealing, | 
put such weight as I have against the introduc- 
tion of this question into this assembly, against 
our action at this time. Why, we shall be 
called upon by and by to legislate upon the in- 
troduction of binder’s boards and _ English 
cloth! No, it is not within our province ; and 
if the American publishers can not, by a wise 
management of their business—if they can not 
meet this evil as they propose to meet the other 
evils of the trade—if I, as a publisher, can not 
by my sagacity decide what book the American 
people want, and by my enterprise put that 
book before the people, then it is time that | 
went out of the business. [Applause.] Iam 
sick and weary of flaunting this red flag of pro- 
tection in all places and everywhere. 

Now, gentlemen, if you throw this thing into 
Convention, and we act upon it and pass it, you 
have put a firebrand here that you can not put 
out; and instead of trying to do this by legisla- 
tion under auspices of this kind, I hold we have 
nothing to do with it. Let every man in his own 
place, according to his own interest, meet the 
question and act upon it, and not seek to get 
out of his individual responsibility by laying !t 
on an organized body. I sincerely hope that 
in our body there shall not enter the principle 
of special legislation against this thing. This 
is the principle we have acted upon before ; and 
when any come with certain grievances against 
certain publishers, you have decided you can 
not legislate upon the action of the publisher 
and compel him to follow his goods into the 
open market and protect them there. You 
have asked him if he will not do it—that is pel 
fectly legitimate ; but this, in my judgment, has 
no place here. 
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Mr. Coates wanted to see whether the réso. 
lution is for protection or against fraudulent im- 
portation. We do not ask the Convention to 
protect the publishers. The publishers do not 
ask the Convention to protect them, but they 
do ask that the Convention shall throw all the 
weight it has in favor of the importers who try 
to do their business honestly, and not those who 
get their goods at any rates they choose. 

Mr. Randolph submitted that it is not within 
the province of this Convention to decide who 
are honest and who are dishonest importers. 
If a vote is taken on that question—perhaps it 
may be unparliamentary to say so—that ques- 
tion must be put to this house by some one 
else than your President. [Applause. } 


MR. LEE’S EXPLANATION, 


On the call of Mr. Martin Taylor, the resolution 
was again read by Mr. Lee, who said in explana- 
tion, it was the farthest idea of any gentleman of 
the Committee of Thirty that we were going to 
have political organism or legislation. It is 
known by ourselves that there is forced into this 
country a large amount of remainder books that 
have no sale athome, and trash that booksellers 
are filling their stores and windows with, books 
that have no place in your trade. They may be 
sold in the dollar stores for seventy-five cents, 
and be out of control of your numbers. Some- 
times a 7s. 6d. book is entered in the Custom- 
house at a sixpence. We can forma national po- 
lice to follow every article ; we have a right to ; 
but who is going to pay our bills? Believing a 
large amount of the demoralization of the book 
trade comes from the long discounts that are 
made by parties selling or disposing of these 
books, demoralizes the trade so that regular 
books have no chance or show, it was the pur- 
pose of the committee to place the question in 
the hands of a committee to work during the 
year and report at some future meeting, or take 
such action through the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
as would keep the Association posted in regard 
to all these matters. A publisher has a right to 
join this Association ; his interests are with the 
Association. The retail dealer, the jobber, 
and publisher, are all represented here, and 
some of the publishers had desired to bring to 
the consideration of the meeting the fact that 
books can be made and imported against books 
that are made in the regular way. Mr. Harper 
was proposed upon the committee. If we ask 
for protection, we are forced to use our moral 
Suasion to protect them. I hope that this debate 
will proceed in a dignified manner, and so that 
our President, who for the first time has stood 
In Opposition, shall say, “I was wrong: you 
have done well, boys!” I believe in free trade 
in books; but we are trying to regulate the 
prices of American books—it is not importers 
we are talking about. How shall we recognize 
foreigners who do not recognize your Associa- 
tion? They look about, but do not join it. 

Mr. Sheldon said that Mr. Randolph is one of 
the bright and shining lights of our reform. [Ap- 
plause.] Indeed, I may say that if he had not 
been elected President at Put-in Bay this move- 
ment would not have been the grand success it 
now is. But I think, Mr. Chairman, that the 


difference between our President and Mr. Lee 
yself and many others is more seeming 
I do not believe any of us propose 
| question of high or low tariff— 
at 1s one that divides this nation from one end 


and m 
than real. 


to enter into the 
th 
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to the other, and it is one which even a respect- 
able body of booksellers can not settle. I think 
our President would have understood, if he had 
been present this morning in the committee, 
that it is an act of simple justice. Those of, us 
who are making American books have a right 
to ask that the laws of the government, such as 
they are, be fairly carried out. The honest 
American importer has vital interest in it. 
Where is he when he is obliged to pay duty on 
what comes from foreign markets, at what they 
cost, and compete with those who import at any 
valuation? All we ask of the government is to 
have the laws plain, and put every one on the 
same level, and enforce them with equality. If 
you can not indorse this proposition, I ask how 
much you can doto build up the American field 
of letters? 

Mr. Lee asked that we hear from Mr. Hough- 
ton, who, he understood, has some facts and 
figures ; if they do us no good, they will do us no 
harm. 


MR. HOUGHTON’S SPEECH. 


Mr. H. O. Houghton, of Cambridge, Mass., 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
CONVENTION: In common with all, 1 admire 
the adroitness with which your Chairman, at all 
times and on all occasions when a ripple of 
discontent or disorder has arisen, has come in 
and set every thing to going smoothly. He is 
like Sheridan as I saw him on one occasion ; 
when every thing looked dark, he came in, and 
all was placid and calm as a summer morning. 
That he should now light the torch of discord, I 
should be unwilling to believe. [Applause.] 
Far be it from me to introduce any thing here 
which shall not be for the interest of the Amer- 
ican Book Trade Association. If it is not an 
American book trade association, what is it? and 
what is for the interests of one of the trade, we 
have had repeated here over and over again, is 
for the interests of all the trade. I have conned 
one article of your constitution, and | heard it 
first from the lips of the Chairman, that next 
to the church and school-house was the bock- 
seller’s vocation. What is the bookseller? We 
will have that defined. If the church and 
school-house and bookstore are the great 
means of educating the people, a bookseller 
must have some interest in common with the 
people. He must be beyond the mere man 
who passes his book over the counter to the 
customer and takes his money ; he must have 
some interest in the welfare of the customer, the 
same as the teacher or the minister, or else he 
has no stand in that category. We have a nota- 
ble instance of a man who did a great deal for 
this country. A hundred years ago, he shoul- 
dered his musket and fought the British in the 
Revolution, that we might have the privilege of 
making our own goods and buying where we 
pleased. That man went there serving as a 
common soldier in the army. He thought it 
was better to have an American language. That 
man was Noah Webster, and the tap of his drum 
from that day to this has been heard around the 
world. [Great applause.| It was not because 


he was a mere dictionary-maker, but because he 
was an American citizen, and that was at the bot- 
tom of all that stimulated all his energies. And 
although I do not wish to go into the question of 
political economy—we all believe in free trade, 
even our Chairman believes in free trade, except 
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in religion, and there he is a protectionist—if | 
his views are carried out, what will become of | 


all the booksellers ? 

Mr. Randolph: “I am a Calvinist.” [Laugh- 
ter. 
Mr. Houghton continued: If aman ownsa 
thousand cattle, and another man owns a thou- 
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had difficulty in getting officers to work unless 
they had a large moiety behind. As the book 
trade does not give that, it is a most difficult 


| thing to get them to do that orany thing. This 


sand acres of grass, the man that owns the cat- | 


tle is a free trader; he is bound to have the 
grass if he has to break the fence down to get 
it. 
an English publisher walking up to the prime 
minister and asking him to protect them against 
the pirates and vandals of America. It would 
be as proper to have the contractors of beef on 
the Western prairies goto the President to pro- 
tect them against the Indians. 


has nothing to do with the question of protec. 
tion or free trade. Before the war, when print- 
ing and bookselling generally was a pretty 
mean sort of business in this Country, and 


| amounted to very little comparatively, there 
| were 41 stereotyping and electrotyping estab- 


A few weeks ago we had the spectacle of | 


lishments in the country ; since that time, we 
have been through the greatest civil war ever 
known, We have had a depreciated currency, 


and a British author in 1874 would not receive 


} currency was good for nothing. 
The two cases | 


are precisely parallel; here the English are | 


swarming into this country. You find them in 


every hamlet, selling books at such a rate, im. | 


porting them at such a price, that a leading pa- 


per-maker offered to go into the custom-house | j 
of these establishments [stereotyping and elec- 


_and take them at their appraised value, and 
grind them up and make them into paper stock. 
Can this Association stand that kind of compe- 
tition? If itcan, may this Association be pros- 
pered ! 


I do not wish to dwell upon these things; I 


pay for his copyright on his books, because our 
If we had 
more of that currency to-day, we should have 
no need of the Put-in Bayrule. [Applause and 
hissing.] I do not mean to say I am in favor of 
an irredeemable currency, but it illustrates the 
fact. In 1870, after a decade of unparalleled 
prosperity in the book business, we had only 36 


typing]. The capital invested in 1860 was 
$126,500 ; in 1870 there was $1,033,200 ; but you 
must remember that the dollar was worth 


| more in 1860 than in 1870. 


want to show these gentlemen what the effect | 


of the present state of things is. 
died this matter with a great deal of care, and | 
am willing to say that if to put us on an equal 
footing with the English is protection, then I 


I have stu- | 


I want to come to another point which also 
shows more than any thing else the growth of 
our business—that is, a growth backward. In 
1870, there was of book printers and publishers 
in this country, 40; they had a capital invested 


| of $2,128,993, ard had a product of $3,568,823. 


ama protectionist clean through; but if we are | 


going to start in the race, and our American 
nag is fettered, and has to carry weight besides, 
and the other is allowed all the legislation and 
every thing else in the country, then I do not 
want to be in any such free trade asthat. Now 


somebody has said they can bear any thing ex. | 


cept being twitted with facts; facts are doubtful 
things sometimes; theories are a great deal 
prettier, because they are easier, and always 
smeoth. You can tell a story where a lover is 
always breaking his neck but they always come 
out in the end all right. Now I propose to 
give you the facts as near as I can get at them. 

You may say the United States census is 
of no account, but it is the only means we have of 
determining what our products are, and the re- 
port of the Revenue Department of the imports 
and exports. A great many of the imports, no 
doubt, come without making entries at the Cus- 
toms Department. Our trade suffers more in 
various ways than any trade in the country. 
The making of stereotype plates for books is 
almost entirely hand labor. I went carefully into 
this matter, and I found that seven eighths of the 
cost of producing stereotype plates is manual la- 
bor; that the material and machinery amount to 
about one eighth. We all know our labor is 
about three times here what it is in England, 
and when the English base their cost of books, 
they ignore this $1000 to the $10,000, and they 
reckon the cost of the book at the cost of the 
paper andthe printing. Withina short time an 
important official of the government told me 
that the custom now is to invoice a book at go 
per cent off the retail price; and that is free 
trade! I suppose Brother Randolph would 
say, you have a right to cheat as much as you 
please. 

This resolution is to have the revenue laws 
enforced. I would like to know if anybody 
ever saw the revenue laws enforced. I have 





In 1873 the invoice of importations to this 
country were $2,916,354—within $600,000 of 
the whole product of the country ; and that had 
grown from 1860,when it amounted to less than 


| half a million, and up to 1869 did not get be- 


yond a million. In 1869, from Great Britain 
alone it is $1,102,000, and from the whole of 
Europe $1,165,000; in 1870, $1,104,000, from 


| Great Britain and from all countries in Europe; 
| in 1871, it had increased to $1,200,000, and in 


1873, from Great Britain alone, to $1,486,000, 
and $2,916,000, as I say, from all sources. Now, 
gentlemen, I want you to bear in mind one 
fact; you see that this is notan honorable com- 
petition between importers and _ honorable 
manufacturers. The honest importers, as far 
as I can judge, are all with us in this move- 
ment. They only ask that we shall have sucha 
rate of duty that they can goand make an hon- 
est oath as to the value, and not find some 
other person who will bring an invoice of pre- 
cisely the same goods at 25 per cent less. 
Now, when you take into account that this 
$2,916,000 does not include all that vast amount 
of books which the Post-Office scatters all over 
this country, and which, my friend of the Tract 
Society to the contrary notwithstanding, I do 
not believe pays duty one time in a hundred— 
does not include that vast quantity of books 
brought in without paying any duties, and 
wants to be swelled also by the difference be- 
tween the undervaluation of these books and 
their actual and real value—then you will find 
that the foreign importation into this country 
already exceeds the domestic products. Now 
I do not wish to make a tirade against English 
publishers 

Mr. Randolph asked if he understood Mr. 
Houghton to say that the amount of the books 
imported into this country exceeds the entire 
production of this country. 

Mr. Houghton: Yes, sir, it is a logic you ca? 
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not get away from. The importation of books 
from England and Great Britain exceeds the 
manufacture of books in this country. You 
can judge, gentlemen, that it is not a competi- 
tion where there is equal rivalry, and where a 
man is put on his mettle and merit, butit isacom- 
petition of dishonesty and fraud, and there is 
but one result of it: either that must win and 
we go out, or we must win and that be sup- 
pressed. Now, I have nothing to say against 
particular firms. I know there are many honor- 
able firms in the importing business, and these 
men will respect any regulation that will put 
them on an equal basis. I know there is one 
firm engaged in the importing business which 
is a member of your Association ; I refer to the 
firm of Nelson & Sons. I know of no more 
honorable firm in this country. During the war 
they invested in us, they believed in us, they 
stood by us, and they were early members of 
this Association. But can you tell me of any 
other English firm that lifts its finger or comes 
here, except to watch you, and not to join in 
your deliberations? Do any of them say, “ We 
are interested in the book business of this 
country”? I trow not; if there be any others, 
I should be glad to mark them as another nota- 
ble exception. 

Mr. Lee stated that there are other English 
firms who have depots in this country who pro- 
pose to join this Association, but are waiting 
instructions from their principals, some of 
whom are out of the country. 

Mr. Houghton: I am very glad to learn this. 
I hope they will all join. Now, this question is 
not a question of free trade ; it is a question of 
fair competition; and it is important that this As- 
sociation should have men connected with it 
who will see that the revenue laws as we have 
them are enforced, who will look at this matter 
of the Post-Office and see that our libraries and 
private individuals all over this country are not 
receiving books at a nominal price at which we 
are not able to sell them. I suppose you all 
understand that if you deposit in the city where 
you reside a book to be delivered across the 
Street, they will charge you extra for the delivery 
of it; but our government will take a book in 
England and discharge it at San Francisco, 
Cal., and not charge any thing extra. I think 
that is an abuse, and one which should be cor- 
rected ; and as to people from the Custom-house 
running down to the Post-Office every day when 
oe a a book to be appraised, they will not 

it. 

There is another thing I think should have 
the attention of the Convention in this connec- 
tion ; it is customary for publishers abroad to 
sell editions of their books to this country, and 
itis the commonest thing in the world for the 
Same publishers abroad to sell the edition to the 
Canadian for the same amount. I learn that has 
been done recently. A thousand copies of an 
expensive book were sold in this market, and it 
was immediately proposed to sell a thousand 
copies in their market. Although we are so 
ae the lint that we must speak softly, we all 
and ate a literary people the Canadians are, 
aaa expensive works they buy ; that brings 
an am me more statistics, and the pity is they 
sak ue and do not tell the whole story. A large 
Canade of our importation comes through 
Commies and why ‘Should it come through 

a? The English people want to get a 


revenue as well as ours, and they make the 
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Canadian government pay five per cent, and they 
have to pay 25 per cent additional to get them 
here, yet a large amount of our books comes 
through Canada ; and the question is, Do they 
pay the 25 per cent and the five per cent besides ? 
| Voices: “ Yes, yes!”] I have no reason, gen- 
tlemen, to say they do not, but how fhey can 
make money and.undersell all the honest im- 
porters of this country is beyond my power ; 
and yet I think I have some slight knowledge 
that I might declare to you on that subject if I 
chose to. The whole importation in Canada in 
1861 was $3569 ; in 1872 it was $79,000—a very 
large increase in about ten years. 

Now, asI said before,:it seems to me that this is 
a legitimate question to come before this Con- 
vention. I have the greatest respect for your 
Chairman, but I understood him to say that he 
wanted all these matters discussed. Here isa 
thing, the question of discounts, that affects the 
local bookseller. If we have any business at 
all, the Englishmen are not going to employ a 
local bookseller; they are going to employ an 
English traveler, as they do at home. There 
will be no occasion for them to discuss the 
question of twenty per cent, unless you discuss 
whether we shall have a business or not. We 
have found that since the war this thing has 
grown to gigantic proportions. Only a few 
years more and we shall have no need of dis- 
cussions about discount. The only question 
is now, shall we have fair play with the English ; 
shall we go to our Congress and say, Make us 
in these respects as good as the Englishmen? 
We are as good as the Englishmen any way. 
Just put us on a fair equality with them. 

All I wanted to get before this Convention 
was these facts ; and I wish you to ponder on 
them, and consider them. We have forty 
millions of people to educate in this country ; 
our free schools are raising up a multitude. 
Now, for myself, 1 want my children taught in 
the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. [Applause.] I want them taught the 
truth as we believe it in this country. I do 
not want my children to be taught that one 
man is better than another; that one man was 
born to serve another ; that we are obliged to 
bow down and worship any man. But what 
are our Sunday-schools of the day filled with? 
These namby-pamby English books, which teach 
children to be respectful to their masters! The 
Englishman believes that one man was made 
to serve another. We do not want these Eng- 
lish principles inculcated in our schools. Shall 
we have a home literature? Shall we have the 
great ideas that we have been living on for the 
last one hundred years taken away from us ?— 
and we certainly should, ifit was not for the news- 
paper. The newspaper has a protection that 
we have not got, and it is getting all the literary 
men, readers and writers, among us, simply be- 
cause it has the ocean between us and England. 
Else the London 7imes would come here and 
claim the country in the same manner that the 
book men now do. 

Now, I want you to look at this thing. We, 
as publishers and dealers, have some responsi- 
bility as to what shall be the character of this 
generation. What are men who educate their 
children abroad ? What are the men who are 
imbued with foreign ideas? Let us have home- 
bred ideas and home-bred literature. Let us 
call into action all the great men to investigate 
our original subjects here, and be able to pub- 
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lish their books. I have the indorsement of 
the great Agassiz. He said if we had the proper 
protection to our literature here that this would 
be the greatest country on the face of the earth 
for original investigation. [Applause.] Then 
he opened a book published in England, intro- 
duced fnto our schools to teach our children 
what butterflies are, and showed me the picture 
of several of these insects, and never one of them 
was ever seen this side of the Atlantic Ocean, 
or ever will be. Now, I will say to you all that 
there is a good book that says, “‘ These were 
more honorable than those of Thessalonica; in 
that they looked into these things to see if they 
were so.” [Applause.] Now, gentlemen, do 
you look into these things! And, furthermore, 
the good book says, ‘‘He who will not take 
care of his own household is worse than an in- 
fidel.” This great country is our household. 
Let us not be infidels, but let us take care of 
our household. 


A GENERAL DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Sheldon said that he suggested in com- 
mittee that by the decision of Mr. Boutwell all 
books imported by mail were subject to duty, 
and the party receiving them was obliged by 
law to enter them for duty. I said this matter 
was under correspondence at the present time 
by myself and others interested with the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he wrote me a few 
days ago that an arrangement would be entered 
into by the Post-Office Department, whereby 
all our grievances would be relieved. Mr. 
Houghton said they were always going to do 
something, but they never have and never will. 

Mr. H. H. West, of Milwaukee, asked: Does 
this question vitally interest us all, or does it 
more directly interest the publishers and im- 
porters? Ithink it is the publisher and im- 
porter that are more vitally interested. Whether 
it will add any thing to their business to have 
them backed up by this Convention, is ques- 
tionable. I believe that they had better express 
their grievances in a petition or memorial to 
Congress, which will have the desired effect, 
and correct these evils. I hope, for the sake of 
harmony, that this matter will be referred to 
them. I believe they have the power and influ- 
ence to settle it. 

Mr. Coates, of Philadelphia, said : In regard to 
the red flag—we have not a word to say about 
honest importation of honest books ; all we ask 
is against the dishonest importation of English 
books. Few gentlemen have an idea of the 
extent to which this is practiced. Ifyou retail- 
ers can stand in the position of publishers, you 
would have but few English books imported. 
They ask me in New-York how I should have 
my invoices made out. I said at the honest 
price. They said that was not usual. Mr. Ran- 
dolph has no idea, I am sure, of the frauds that 
are practiced on the government. I know that 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. indorse this resolu- 
tion ; I do not see a word in it that is objec- 
tionable. Itis not a protection resolution—it 
is only in favor of honest importation ; and I do 
not see how this Convention can put itself on 
the record as opposed to honest business—that 
is just what it is. Itis not free trade or pro- 
tection, it is honesty or dishonesty. 

Mr. G. H. Putnam said: This Convention is 
supposed to be here for the protection of pub- 
lishers. As a publisher and member of this 
Convention, I deprecate the turning aside from 
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the business of this Convention, and I consider 
this outside of the issues. There may be plenty 
of cause for complaint ; there is ground for an 
amount of discussion, that would keep us here 
longer than the gentlemen in Brooklyn. We 
are asked to put ourselves in charge of the 
business of protecting the manufacture of 
stereotype plates, of passing a baby act that su- 
perintendents of Sunday-schools do not get 
any thing English in the Sunday-school. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] We area very wise body, 
or at least we think so, and itis doubtless true; 
but I do not believe all the time we can spare 
from our business this summer will give us 
time to properly discuss this subject. 

Mr. Sheldon deprecated full discussion of 
protection or free trade, but I am very glad you 
have had from one gentleman, who is thoroughly 
posted, the statistics. This resolution is before 
this Convention, and we can not help ourselves, 
This Convention is acting in the broad sunlight 
of open day; there is no escaping the issue. 
The Convention must put itself in favor of hon- 
est, fair, square carrying out the law, or else in 
favor of the present lax system of carrying out 
legislation. I do not propose to go into the 
further discussion of the merits of this question. 
Thé question of protection is not before us. 
We know, as a matter of fact, and no gentleman 
can gainsay it, that the tariff laws, and especi- 
ally on books, are entirely beyond the scope 
and ability of the average collector. They are 
not enforced, and what we ask is to enforce 
these laws, or make those you can enforce. | 
do not say, make them high, or shut out all the 
English books; but we should put ourselves 
right on the record. We are entitled to fair and 
just dealings from the government. [Applause.] 
We can not draw the line so the public will see 
it between bookseller and jobber and pub- 
lisher. To the great mass of people who read 
these proceedings we are all publishers ; we are 
all booksellers; we ought not to utter any un- 
certain sound. 

Rev. J. M. Arnold, of Detroit, said : The only 
complaint, as I understand it, is, there is dis- 
honesty in the custom-houses of the country. 
We have had speeches that were for protection 
—they have nothing to do with this resolution. 
As to the book trade of Detroit, which is a port 
of entry, the law is honestly carried out there. 
If the assessor does not know the price of 
books, he learns from the dealers ; and if the im- 
porter does not give the proper value of the 
books, the importers are punished, and such 
cases have recently come to light. It is purely 
a local question. It is for the Convention to 
decide upon how the ‘United States officials 
shall be made to do their duty. It seems to me 
as though those statistics are marvelous things. 
They show a great disadvantage to the Ameri- 
can producer, and the man who says that the 
American production of 1863 is only three or 
five millions, will encounter my skepticism and 
disbelief. I think there are manufacturers 
enough in this Convention to say that the 
American publishers produce as much as five 
millions a year to-day. [A voice: There are 
two that represent as much asthe importations.] 

Mr. Stevens, of Cincinnati, favored the pas 
sage of this resolution. Iam aretailer of books 
in the Western States. I do not see that the 
question of protection or free trade is involved 
at all. I say if the question of “ smuggling 
books ought to be stopped” were voted up 
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it would receive the assent of every member. 

| say that every man on this floor who pays a 
hundred cents on the doilar for his goods will 
find it for his interest to vote for this resolution. 

[Applause. ] 


resolution has been introduced here, and we 
must act upon it. Why, gentlemen, this very 
morning I had an application made to me, in 
the interest of a most eloquent gentleman, 
which I would not act upon, for it would be an 
official act. Every man here who has a parti- 
cular grievance may come here and present it, 
and ask us to act upon it; and because he has 
presented it, and because he asks us to act 
upon it—I am not speaking personally—he 
thinks that we ought to do it, because it has 
‘been introduced here. I do most earnestly 
hope we will not pass upon the question, but 
lay it upon the table, or postpone it indefinitely. 

Mr. Sheldon said: This resolution is before 
the Convention, and it must be acted upon. 
The case cited of the man who came here with 
a grievance is not parallel. We simply wish 
to say that the book trade of the country is 
entitled to a just and fair execution of the laws. 
It is impossible for the Convention, after hav- 
ing this resolution come before it, and fairly 
discussing it, to prevent the Convention from 
putting itself on the record. Putting it on the 
table is repudiating it, and we might as well 
vote upon it first as last, and say we do not 
believe there is any neglect, and that our 
customs are collected honestly. All that we 
ask is equality and justice before the law, and 
not what the law shall be. We have now got 
to meet the question. It has come before us 
in the regular way, and this device to lay it on 
the table is simply a vote in the negative. 


A SUBSTITUTE. 


Mr. Bowen offered a substitute for the re- 
solution before the house, as follows: 


Resolved, That a Standing Committee be ap- 
pointed by this Association, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate the alleged irregularities 
in the importation of books, especially in re- 
ference to violations of our revenue laws; to 
take such action in the premises as they may 
find necessary ; and report the result of their 
labors to this Association, at its next meeting, 
recommending such action as the facts may de- 
mand. 

MR. RANDOLPH’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Randolph said: I had an old aunt that 
once said to me, “ How is it, my boy, that when 
you talk you get so angry?” I said, “I do 
not get angry, I only get excited.” Now, 
my friend who talked to us on this ques- 
tion was an old friend of mine, and he knows 
perfectly well—we all know—that an honest 
difference of opinion between intelligent book- 
sellers is but a means to cement friendship. 
{[Applause.] I differ with him, not upon cer- 
tain statements of fact—I agree with him as to 
the abuse in question—but I opposed the in- 
troduction of this question here, because I 
think it is not to our interest, and not our 
duty, to discuss it here and now, simply upon 
that ground. I think, as I said before, that it 
is exceedingly unfortunate for us, as a body of 
men, to put ourselves upon record as making 
a statement so wanting in discrimination that 
it reflects upon some of the brightest and most 
upright and most honorable men in the trade; 
[applause] and, free-trader as I am, I oppose 
it, because it has a reflection upon the revenue 
officers of the government. I am not a large 
importer, but I import to an extent that has 
brought me into communication with the cus- 
tom officers of the city of New-York, and I 
bear testimony to the fact that those who have 
to do with our department are as intelligent 
and as upright as any men in the community. 

And now, asto asingle other point. We have 
heard with pain that we import duplicate sets 
of Stereotype platés and editions of books. 
That is so, But it is not three months ago 
that I sold a duplicate set of stereotype plates 
to an English house. It isa rule that works 
both ways. It is not three months ago I sold 
an edition of a book in the English market that 

could not sell in our own, the work of an 
American author. The remark has been made 
that this organization of ours is a trade-union. 
We have to meet that, and educate the people 
into the idea that it is not a trade-union ; but 
if we put ourselves on a platform to legislate 
o regard to importation and the operations of 
Pe houses in New-York, then I think the 
chee might perhaps be raised with some 
ow of reason that we have combined against 
iterature, 
en ae ee to importation through 
por = y friend, I think, must have re- 
me 1S Statistics from sources that I do 
cal ow of; I only know that I can not do 

- Our friend from New-York says that this 


MR, F. W. CHRISTERN. 


Mr. F. W. Christern, of New-York, wished 
to indorse what the President had said upon 
the New-York custom-house officers. I do 
not wish to make reflections upon them, but 
we can call the attention of government to 
some little mistakes that have happened, the 
same as we have determined to make a petition 
to Congress in regard to the restoration of 
newspaper postage. The principal issue now 
is not in the interest of any one specially 
but in the interest of the whole trade—of every 
one of you, gentlemen. Their attention should 
be called to this. The attention of the Secre- 
rary of the Treasury was called to it, and he 
told me they could not do any thing about it, 
but would report it to the Postmaster-General. 
He said afterward he had spoken to him, 
and he said it was very unpleasant ; he could 
see where the mistake was, but he could not 
help it. He says, “I have no right to retain 
the packages; I must deliver them to who- 
ever they are addressed to.” And then it was 
referred back to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and he said, “ Well, yes; I will think it over, 
and put some officer there ; and every time the 
steamer arrives, if the packages are so large 
they seem to be dutiable, have them examined.” 
Not long ago alady came to my store and asked 
for about a twenty-dollar book ; it was illustrat- 
ed, and light in weight. She asked me the price. 
I told her. “Oh!” she said, “I had better 
order it from Paris by mail ; it will cost only 
60 or 80 cents postage.” That does not reflect 
upon the custom-house officers ; it calls atten- 
tion -to a mistake. Just as in the matter of 
postage, we take the liberty of calling the at- 
tention of the government to this mistake. 

Mr. Martin Taylor said: It seemed to him 
this resolution is very peculiarly drawn if it 
simply asks government officers to see that the 
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revenue laws are not violated. It says nothing 
about the Post-Office. It is difficult for me to 
see what you want to arrive at. It seems to 
me the remarks which have been made, many 
of them, in reference to English literature and 
English publishers—take them generally, as 
our friend Mr. Houghton made them—are un- 
called for and unwise. 

“ Question” was called, but the Chair said, 
“We do not believe in the previous question; 
that is gospel.” [Applause.] 


MR, H. O. HOUGHTON, 


Mr. Houghton said he started with the state- 
ment that the statistics I gave I could not vouch 
for; they are the statistics from the Census 
Bureau, and the small amount of product which 
they give is undoubtedly offset by the small 
amount of importation, so as a matter of com- 
parison they are undoubtedly fair. I only 
wished to speak of the matter. The Chairman 
said that this question is reciprocal; that we 
sell to England as well as England to us; and 
I have a word which will illustrate that. You 
know if aman wants to make a bargain with 
another man, they have got to be on some sort 
of equality, or their bargain will not bea fair 
one. If you sell a man a thousand dollars 
worth of goods, and you give him a cigar, you 
may think you are equal with him. He may 
not think so. Our exportsin 1872 were $710,- 
339, against $6,280,852 imports. In 1873, exports 
$713,980, against imports $2,916,354. In 1874 
the exports had fallen off, being only $589,928, 
against imports $2,663,487. There is free trade 
for you! We give them the moiety—the value 
of a cigar that they buy of us against a thousand 
dollars worth of books on their part. Ido not 
stand here as the slanderer of this government 
or any of its officers in New-York City, and 
if our friend Randolph will get up a plea for the 
New-York customs officers, I would sign it. If 
we do not pass this resolution, our Convention 
will act the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. We want such laws as can be enforced. 
It is impossible to enforce the present law. 
This committee is asked to investigate that. Is 
there any thing unreasonable in suggesting 
laws? Anyman can oppose them. This is all 
this resolution asks of you: In the first place, to 
say if the present laws can not be enforced, to 
see if some sort of influence can not be brought 
upon the Congress to make laws which we can 
all agree upon, and which can be enforced. 
In regard to the publishers, I hear strong ex- 
pressions—if the publishers did not come, the 
dealers would not sell the publishers’ books. 
Can the dealers get along without the publish- 
ers? Can the publishers get along without the 
booksellers? Must we not work together? I 
say to you, this suggestion has relative impor- 
tance to your discussion, and is as legitimately 
here as any question, because it affects the life 
of the trade ; and this great Niagara in its un- 
ceasing roar is no more in its majesty and 
power to the little rain-drop which falls upon 
your cottage-roof than this is to the other ques- 
tions before you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Randolph said: We have discussed this 
question in various lights. I wish to say that 
in the State of New-York, we have four or five 
respectable English importing houses, and that 
without their aid and co-operation we can not in 
the city of New-York, or in Boston or Philadel- 
phia, get a combined movement to put in force 


the 20 percent rule. Nowif you pass this reso- 
lution, there will be a misapprehension about 
it; they are sensitive already, and will say they 
take very little interest in this thing, because 
you have ruled them out; and if you rule them 
out to-day by the passage of that resolution, you 
can not put in force your 20 percent rule in the 
city of New-York. [Long-continued applause. } 

Mr. Martin Taylor said he arose to speak of 
this resolution, not noticing that this substitute 
had been altered. I think the substitute is pre- 
ferable, but it seems to me the whole thing is 
out of place. I move that it be laid on the 
table. Mr. Taylor’s motion to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table was put and carried. 

The President: We have had a good time, 
and every one has had their say, and some of 
us have been a little hot. Let brotherly love 
continue. [Long applause.] Mr. Coates de- 
sired to disclaim any personal allusion in his 
remarks on the subject of the resolution. 

The President here introduced Mr. W. C. 
Gould, Passenger Agent of the Erie Railway, 
who, said he, I think, for the first time in our his- 
tory, has given us that against which we are 
fighting—reduced fares. Mr. Gould was re- 
ceived with great applause, and was honored 
with the thanks of the Convention by a unani- 
mous standing vote. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker presented the report of the 
Committee of Five to re-word the 20 per cent 
rule ; but it being late, after some arrangements 
had been made as to returning to New-York, 
the Convention adjourned until four o'clock. 


Fifth Session—Thursday Afternoon. 


The Convention was called to order by the 
President, shortly after four, when the Treasv- 
rer, Mr. Timothy Nicholson, of Richmond, Ind., 


submitted his report. The total receipts up to 
June 23, 1875, were $884; total expenditures, 
$600. Cash on hand, $284. On motion, the re- 
port was accepted. 


The Retail Price Rule. 


The President then called for the report of the 
Committee of Five. Mr. Bowker, in again 
reading the report, said: I should say, the report 
not having been duly before the house at the 
previous session, and the committee having 
been consulted with by several prominent mem- 
bers of the Association, including the president 
and chairman of the Executive Committee, we 
have omitted any further definition of the term 
“ large buyers.” These gentlemen very strongly 
insisted that it would lead the large buyers to 
seek a discount, and many of the small dealers 
thought it might lead to injuries to them. This 
omission, it was thought, would take away the 
only subject on which there would be great di- 
versity in the Convention. 

The report consisted of the following declara- 
tion: ° 

The American Book Trade Association pledges itself : 
maintain, and urges upon the entire trade the absolute . : 
cessity of maintaining, the publishers’ advertised = 
prices, in all sales on basen outside the trade, excepting 
that a discount not to exceed ten per cent on medic; por 
and twenty per cent on all other classes of books (inclu iy 
educational), may be allowed to the. following classes only 
Public libraries (including circulating and une 
libraries) ; clergymen and aa teachers ; Ss : 
al books to professional buyers; large buyers—sal put 
chasers buying solely for their own use ; and in the case 
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exceptions made by the Publishers’ Board of Trade, for 
publishers only. ‘ oe 

In case the rules of this Association should, under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, work injustice to any dealer in 
competition with other parties, said dealer may state his 
case to the Arbitration Committee, and this committee shall 
have power to authorize him to take such measures as will 
meet the emergency, after notice has been given, and the 
like liberty granted, to other dealers directly concerned. 


On motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Sheldon moved the adoption of the re- 
port; which motion was seconded. Some mis- 
understanding arose from this motion, but the 
resolution was decided to be before the house 
for discussion, and the President ruled that 
Mr. James Campbell, of Boston, had the floor. 


MR. CAMPBELL SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


Mr. Campbell said that he had waited all 
day for these resolutions, and he was opposed 
to nearly the whole matter. He had come 
there to relieve his mind, as he hoped every 
body else would. He did not see why there 
should be necessity for these special arrange- 
ments, for on manufactured articles on which the 
manufacturer can set his price there should be 
no discount. I do say that any manufacturer 
of his books, be he who he may, to be sus- 
tained as a man, and to see that he does busi- 
ness on a square, honest basis, ought to make 
his books to-day for a certain price, and sell 
them for no less to-morrow. Now, you make 
school-books for schools, and here we are ask- 
ing this National Convention to go into that 
peddling sort of thing. I think it is the most 
contemptible humbug that there ever was in 
any profession, and it is a dishonest way of 
doing business. The man that we heard of 
here to-day—the quack medicine maker—is a 
much more honorable man in his business 
than we are; and if his business is bad, he 
does it on principle. If bookselling is not one 
of the most honorable of businesses itself, it 
should be so; and it lies on the same basis, 
and is governed by the same general laws that 
all business is governed by. What would you 
think of a man that had a patent-right on an 
article and makes it at a certain price, and 
sends it down to Boston, and there it is 
undersold, and he will make 20 per cent dis- 
count? How is a patent article different 
in trade from a book that is copyrighted ? 
and if it is a manufactured article, we call it a 
patent; and that is all the difference there is. 
And I want to say, and I want attention to it, 
that no bookseller or publisher is a fair, honest 
manufacturer of books that makes a price on a 
book, and makes a discount to any one outside 
of the trade—I don’t care who it is. 

Mr. Ennis called the speaker to order, but after 
some personal discussion, Mr. Campbell conti- 
nued, saying he was here as a man of business. 

am not a missionary to help clergymen or 
any one else. If you want to favor the clergy- 
man, give him a book ; but do not come here 
and ask to put it in our fundamental law that 
we shall favor him as a matter of business. I 
will not; I will violate the rule as sure as I 
live ; I have no respect for persons, and I will 
not sign it. I know that any thing in this 
constitution, or any where else, that goes into 
such detail as that is a subversion of every 
business principle known to man. I say the 


book-maker has no business, and should not 
be allowed 


trad 


» to make any discount outside of the 
€,no matter in what quantity they buy. 
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That is my doctrine. Again, I refuse, sir, to 
sell books at the prices you make, because 
three fourths of them have got fancy prices. 
They should not be sold at the prices you 
make ; make your prices honest and true, and 
then let us combine to sell them to all men 
who want to buy. I will sign that and sub- 
scribe to it. I do not care about teachers. 
Why should I? or why should you? Have you 
got a book you want to introduce into the 
schools? Pay them then, like men, for intro- 
ducing it, and do not put it into the fundamen- 
tal articles of our constitution. Be like the 
‘patent-medicine man; give them the pill, if it 
is bad. I care not what you want to do; if I 
want to give them one, I will do it. Here is 
my friend over here who is in the Sunday- 
school business; he is an honest and upright 
man ; but what sort of tomfoolery is it for the 
Sunday-school book makers to make books, 
and then make a discount for the Sunday- 
school? I came here to say this very thing, 
and I shall feel better after I do say it. [Ap- 
plause and laughter, and voices: “Go on, go 
on.”’} 

Mr. Campbell : I can not go on very well while 
you are making such a noise! I shall not try 
to say any thing more during this Convention, 
after this time. I may not at the next, because 
at the next I hope to send some one, and not 
come myself. I came myself to this Conven- 
tion to say what I wanted to; and I think I 
have looked it all over, that we are making 
ourselves very ridiculous to every business 
man in the land except booksellers. There is 
no other business managed like it. I wrote 
off alot of resolutions this morning, and thought 
I would present them here, but | think I will 
not. But I have these things to say, and I am 
going to say them: First, 1 am opposed to book- 
sellers making books fora certain price, and 
then making discounts on them to the consu- 
mer. There should be no discount made by 
the publisher, except tothetrade. [Applause.] 
I am opposed i foto to singling out any class 
of men that we are to make discounts to. Law 
books are made for lawyers, and why should 
the manufacturer of law books make a price, 
and then discount to them? Why do you not 
put the price down at once, and sell at that? We 
have to-day two representative manufacturers 
of law books in the house, and why do not they 
get up and tell their reasons for making law 
books and then discounting? I am talking 
only of the manufacturers. We have here one 
or two more who make Sunday-school books, 
and then make discounts of 20 or 25 per cent. 
Will you rise, gentlemen, and tell us why you 
do that? We have another class of men who 
make theological books, and one gentleman 
who was here a little while ago made a book at 
five dollars—we knew no one ever attempted 
to sell it for more than $3.75. Why didn’t he 
make it at $3.75 in the first place? I call for 
those book-makers to get up and fell us on 
what principle this ought to be done. 

Now, I am a bookseller; I want to sell books 
with my neighbors ; 1 want to make a living; 
I am not a missionary, and that is what I came 
here to talk about. Then we make school- 
books for schools, and we know the trouble 
that occurs all over the country in regard to 
that, and wethave got a peculiar practice dowy 
East—I do not know but they do it evern 
where—of making these discounts. Why is it 
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that these" Boston school-book makers make 
the price right with the schools, and done with 
it, and then make us some discount? Any 
other class of men that would do business in 
that way, you would laugh at them, and say 
they were either knaves or fools, or both. It 
is an honorable profession, but we have de- 
graded it ; and the statement you made on the 
platform as to how these discounts came to be 
brought about is natural, and I know personally 
that that was the way it came tobedone. Now, 
if you want a minister to herald your books in 
his church, pay him for it; but do not come 
into this National Convention and ask us to 
subscribe to such a thing as a principle. I am 
opposed to it, Mr. Chairman, and to all the 
other provisions you have in those resolutions, 
except where you make a discount to public 
institutions and public libraries buying for 
library purposes. 

I will tell you where there is a loop-hole 
there. I am concerned somewhat in selling 
the higher class of text-books, such as they 
use at Cambridge and elsewhere. I have made 
it a business for some time, and we made 
an arrangement with the professors of some 
of the schools, so they would come to us. We 
agreed to make 20 per cent where we some- 
times only got 25. And why did we do it? 
Because we knew that other booksellers in Bos- 
ton would do the same thing, not because we 
could afford it, or because we thought it honor- 
able and right. And we went on that way for 
two or three years, and supplied large quanti- 
ties of books, and bought them at New-York 
prices, and did the best we could. What is the 
result now? Last spring, one of the students 
at one of these schools came to me and told 
me to my face they would not buy any books 
of me that year ; he said he had got the books, 
and was going to sell them. And while the 
publisher will make discounts to men not in 
the regular business, but to men in colleges, 
you may say good-by to whatever you make 
out of the book trade in this way. Whenever 
these professors would want books, they would 
count noses and send to New-York, and dis- 
tribute them among themselves ; and when they 
want an odd book or so they will come to you 
to get it. Now, sir, I will put my foot down, 
and I want my voice to be heard by every 
man, at any thing that will leave such a loop- 
hole as this. I have seen the time when there 
was honor enough, at least in the Eastern part 
of this country, when such a man would not be 
countenanced who would do business in that 
way. He would get the cold shoulder; the 
place would be too warm for such a publisher 
of books. A publisher who would sell books 
for a dollar, and then shove them into the 
school for 85 cents, should not be upheld. I 
despise and condemn it. You may think what 
you please about what I say, but I have talked 
to a great many men about this, and I have 
put it squarely before the Convention. No 
bookseller, no publisher, should make any 
discount on his own books. After he sets his 
price on his own property, he should not 
without disgrace, make any discount to any 
man outside of the trade, for any quantity. [Ap- 
plause.] And then he should make—not fa- 
bulous prices, as we have now, and that three 
quarters of all the books manufactured are 
sold at, and some of the books of certain 
houses I can name never should he sold at the 
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prices named. It is dishonest to sell them at 
that price; I have not the face to do it, and 
I will lose before I will do it. Make your 
prices like every other man that manufactures 
articles—like a good mechanic, as cheap as you 
can afford to do it and do yourself justice— 
and then see to it that every man who handles 
your productions sells them for that price. | 
can do that, and when you make your prices 
down where they ought to be, then let us re- 
tail dealers combine to sell that at that price. 

Mr. Campbell here treated the medical book 
question specifically and personally, and went 
on to say: I ask the men in the trade, you book- 
sellers and publishers, that you will take some 
interest in helping us; then you will see 
whether we will not stick up to the mark. The 
idea of paying a heavy rent and keeping a 
clerk, and making but seven per cent, is a dis. 
grace to any trade, and I can not help myself. 
Every man of you who publish books stick to 
the prices, and are very touchy about reducing 
them, but you want us to reduce the prices. | 
do not publish very much ; I would not fear if 
I had.a dozen different books; I would not be 
afraid todoasI say. I would say to every man: 
I want to make you a bill; I will sell you so 
many books at 40 per cent or one third, but with 
the special understanding that you will not 
undersell, or lead any other man todo so, and 
then we will be right. But we can not be right 
with all your talk and resolutions ; you will not 
be right until the book manufacturer himself 
does the right thing, and looks after his own pro- 
ductions, and sees that the man that takes them 
should not undersell. ~ 

That is the right of it, and all there is toit, and 
I will go for it if there is not another man in the 
house that will. I will do any thing honorable 
to make the bookselling trade pay ; but there 
are certain underlying principles that all your 
talk and quizzing around will not alter; there 
are certain principles that are beyond your 
reach, and you can not break them down ; and we 
must do business like everybody else if we 
would be honorable, and the manufacturer must 
set his price as low as he can, and then see that 
every man sells his books at his price. I am 
willing, Mr. Chairman, to work with you any 
way based upon truth and right, and I will not 
do any thing else. The talk this morning in re- 
gard to imported books was too wicked for any 
man to sit patiently and listen to. I did sit, 
however, but not patiently, because I arose 
three times, and did not catch your eye, and 
there was a great amount of nonsense and 4 
great deal that was nottrue. The parties, of 
course, that were speaking thought it was true, 
but it was not true, and ought not to have been 
brought into the Convention. 

During the latter part of this speech there 
were various calls for order, and the President 
called Mr. Campbell to order, saying, however, 
that within a large latitude the Convention 
would hear him with all patience and with all 
interest. Mr. Campbell, however, stated that 
he had finished all he intended to say. 

On motion, in the further discussion of this 
question, speakers were limited to five min- 
utes. 

Mr. Ennis made a personal explanation. 


ONE STEP AT A TIME, 


Mr. Nicholson then said: There is:a great 
deal of truth jn what our friend from Boston has 
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said ; but this matter has been thoroughly can- 
vassed by this Convention at its various ses- 
sions ; it was at the first session at Cincinnati, 
and also at the one at Put-in Bay. The evils 
that afflict us to-day are not of one year’s growth. 
There is the hard-pan somewhere, and I think 
the gentleman from Boston has found it, and we 
want to get at itasabody. But as these evils 
have not grown up in one year, neither can we 
get rid of them in one year. We have made 
wonderful advance. Every man who has at- 
tended these Association meetings must feel 
this, that however much we have to accomplish, 
we have accomplished much already ; and I be- 
lieve that we must hold on to what we have and 
thank God for the present situation, and take 
courage and goon. [Applause.] 

The President said: Gentlemen, I would like 
to say a word before the motion’is put. I am 
exceedingly sorry that any controversy or mis- 
understanding has arisen in our discussions 
this afternoon. When I had the honor to ad- 
dress the trade in Boston, our friend who has 
spoken to us to-day with so much earnestness, 
so much distinctness, made substantially the 
same statement to us that he has to-day. I 
honored him for the honesty of his convictions, 
for his intelligence as a bookseller, and I honor 
him now; and if he has got to that position, as I 
understand, in which he is able himself at the 
present time, and in the present condition of 
affairs, to obtain the retail price on every book 
he sells, 1 give him my hearty congratulations. 
But this is a progressive movement. When I 
was about twenty-five years of age, gentlemen, I 
thought I would reform the world. I started 
out with great hope and expectation, but I found 
that it was a slow process, and I gave it upas 
a hopeless job; and so in all our movements of 
reform, we strike, not at the abuses of an hour, 
not at the evils of a year, or else by a single act 
we could obliterate and destroy them utterly. 
But we are to labor, making every step a pro- 
gressive step, grappling with the thing as we 
meet it, and holding on and moving on until 
we have got into such a condition by a progres- 
sive movement, that itcan not be crushed. Now, 
gentlemen, we can not by resolution of this Con- 
vention, or by forty resolutions—although I 
agree entirely with the principle enunciated 
by the gentleman from Boston, that the 
retail price of books should be commanded in 
the sale of them, and that this whole system of 
discounts is wrong commercially, if not morally 
[applause ]—but we can not by a single resolu- 
tion of this Convention establish new rules and 
regulations to govern all the trade—trade that 
1S not represented here ; but we are to go at it 
Step by step. 

) But if you. take the history of the trade two 
years ago, and compare it with the condition of 
it to-day, there is not a gentleman on the floor 
but what out of his experience can declare that 
we are in a better, more wholesome condition, 
io noe in fifteen years. Now, gen- 
: » let us be satisfied. I think we have 
accomplished great things. I know that our 
a when he comes to think this matter 
er, will do as he did in Boston—will come to 
our side. He has the true idea. Wh le- 

men, I had this kind of an i aeoes 
oa ina cs tie Pe : ry idea, and I dreamed 
like te bn ind of a bookseller I would 
- 1 would like to have a bookstore 


wit} a brown-stone front, situated on the finest 


enue, filled with luxurious counters, and with 
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a sign over the door, “Only the best of 
editions sold here ;” and then I would like to — 
sit in a luxurious arm-chair at a sumptuous 
desk, and when a man came and looked over 
my store, he should speak to the clerk and say, 
“ Will you kindly ask Mr. Randolph if he will 
please to let me have this rare copy of Plu- 
tarch?” [Applauseandlaughter.] That is the 
kind of a bookstore I would like to have, and 
the kind of a business a man would like to do, 
instead of, as now, standing behind my counter, 
trembling lest a man who asked for a dollar 
and a half book would not buy it. I should 
like to be as independent as a physician or a 
lawyer, and let them come to me with their hat 
in their hand, and pay the fee for my opinion 
and my work. [Applause and laughter.| 

By request, the resolution was again read, 
and Mr. H.M. Ingham said : Allowme simply to 
say that I never hear that word “discount” 
without having a kind of nausea; I wish we 
could use the word “ reduction” instead of dis- 
count, since this is for publication. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE EXCEPTION. 


Mr. Bowen asked for an explanation of the 
clause relating to the Publishers’ Board of Trade, 
and Mr. Barnes said: The rule is one made 
by the Publishers’ Board of Trade to publish- 
ers, and therefore, should there be any conflict 
between the rules of the Board of Trade and 
this Association, the publishers in the Board of 
Trade must follow the Board of Trade, to whom 
they first gave their allegiance. As the clause 
stands, it applies to publishers only. 

Mr. Bowker said: The purpose of that was 
simply this: Certain publishers of school-books 
owe a paramount allegiance to the Board of 
Trade. It was found if some such exception 
was not made, they could not sign this agree- 
ment, and we should compel them to be left 
out of the Association. It was not designed to 
specify the exceptions that the Board made. 
This leaves it flexible. It allows publishers to 
remain in the Association under the rules. 

Mr. Draper, of Andover, asked: Supposing 
this to pass, in what position does it leave tue 
publishers as compared to where they have been 
before? Have I liberty to sell books on the 
same terms as I have for the past year? (The 
President: Certainly.}—Or am I to go home 
and sell for the retail prices except as stated? 
We understood we had to wait until a certain 
house had come in; and now it is understood 
they have come in. 


MR. BOWKER’S EXPLANATION. 


Mr. Bowker said, in explanation of the report: 
I am very glad the gentleman has asked that 
question, for it brings the reason of the thing 
before the whole Convention. Please under- 
stand that, above all things, this report is a con- 
servative one, and does not promote further 
legislation, simply because further iegislation 
would be, just now, legislation backward. It 
re-states the old rule better, and defines it 
where misunderstandings had crept in that 
proved seriously hurtful to the Asséciation 
among its own members. It is no further legis- 
lation, but simply definition. That answers 
one question. 

Secondly; under the old system, we had a 
platform which spoke about a 20 per cent rule. 
Some houses who had joined the Association 
went back from Put-in Bay, not knowing 
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_ whether they had bound themselves to the 20 
per cent rule or not. I can say that one house, 
of which our Corresponding Secretary is a 
member, considered that they were bound to 
this 20 per cent rule, and they held toit. Other 
houses considered they were not bound, as it 
was not a part of.the Constitution or by-laws, 
until they had signed the Central Booksellers’ 
agreement. The consequence was that all the 
steadfast houses were put to a disadvantage, 
and the difficulty threatened to work great 
harm in New-York and vicinity. It seemed 
desirable, therefore, that this Convention should 
go home with a clear understanding of the mat- 
ter. The present resolution is drawn so that 
the Association pledges itself to the main- 
tenance of these principles. You will observe 
that the point spoken of by the gentleman has 
been covered by the further clause, added for 
the very reason that members of this Associa- 
tion, who are leading the book trade, should 
not go home and put themselves at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with other booksellers. 
Therefore this clause has been added. The 
Association pledges itself to this rule. We do 
not go home with so difficult atask as when we 
went from Put-in Bay; at this time, and upon 
this platform, houses of which we had little hope 
then have come forward and ‘said that they be- 
lieve in the principles of the Association, and 
will take part in it. This simplifies the matter 
greatly. And now, while the Association 
makes no further legislation, it takes a step in 
advance ; now that the members of the Associa- 
tion are strong, and have, furthermore, the 
whole interest of the East with them, they 
should take their stand upon this platform and 
abide by these rules. There is abundant op- 
portunity to cover the difficulties that may 
arise ; and if there is only the bravery to hold to 
this platform a month or two under disadvan- 
tages, if that is necessary to get it into opera- 
tion, it seems that by the next convention we 
will have taken not only a step, but a stride 
forward toward the ground we have so long de- 
sired to occupy. 

These are the purposes of this resolution. 
It seemed to the committee who have presented 
this, and who represented all the interests of 
the trade—publishers, jobbers, retail dealers, 
from the East and the West—that this is the 
one thing that the Convention can safely do 
and ought to do, and if it does not do, will fail 
in its object of coming together. It is strong‘ 
yet it permits the opportunity of meeting those 
who do not yet understand what their duty is 
to the book trade, permits members of the 
Association to meet them on their own ground, 
in a simple and safe way. 

Mr. Rogers said he was situated where 
there are five opposed to him—none of them 
members of the Association—and asked the 
effect of the resolution upon him. 

Mr. Bowker : That clause means this: Ifin any 
town the members of the Association find an 
emergency arising in which they can not meet 
those opposing the Association on the ground 
of the Association, then they go before the Ar- 
bitration Committee, under this present law, 
and say to that committee, “Here an emer- 
gency has arisen; the other people will not 
stick to these sound business principles.” 
Then the Arbitration Committee tells them to 
go ahead, and sends word to the people about 
there that the Association members have got to 
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fight them on their own ground. The idea js 
that all should have fair play, and that one man 
should not be allowed the privileges that others 
can not have. The committee, let me add, 
thanks Mr. Ingham for the suggestion of taking 
the obnoxious word discount out of the resolu- 
tion, and begs leave to insert the word “re. 
duction” in its place. 

The President: Go home, gentlemen, and 
never use the word discount except in your 
relations with the trade. [Applause.] 

The Chair then put the question in relation to 
the resolutions, and they were adopted unani- 
mously. As adopted, they stand as follows: 

The American Book Trade Association pledges itself to 
maintain, and urges upon the entire trade the absolute ne- 
cessity of maintaining, the publishers’ advertised retail 
prices, in all sales to buyers outside the trade, excepting 
that a reduction not to exceed ten per cent on medical books, 
and twenty per cent on all other classes of books (including 
educational), may be allowed to the following classes only : 
Public libraries (including circulating and Sunday-school 
libraries) ; clergymen and paren teachers ; profession- 
al books to professional buyers; large buyers—said pur- 
chasers buying solely for their own use ; and in the case of 
exceptions made by the Publishers’ Board of Trade, for 
publishers only. 

In case the rules of this Association should, under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, work injustice to any dealer in 
competition with other parties, said dealer may state his 
case to the Arbitration Committee, and this committee shall 
have power to authorize him to take such measures as will 
meet the emergency, after notice has been given, and the 
like liberty granted, to other dealers directly concerned. 


The Presentation. 


The President then said: This Convention 
received yesterday the first gift ever known in 
its history. A member of the Association, a 
gentleman not able to be present, wishing to 
recognize his obligation to this Association, 
sent a present, declaring in his letter that it was 
to be given to the person to whom it should 
most appropriately belong; and a committee 
has been appointed, and they have selected the 
person and also the gentleman who will pre- 
sent it now. I have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing Mr. Alfred C. Barnes, of New-York. 

Mr. Barnes came forward and said, with im- 
pressive solemnity : Gentlemen, as our Conven- 
tion draws to its close, a solemn duty remains 
to be performed. The task has been assigned 
to me, and I approach it with mingled feelings, 
partly of responsibility and partly of awe. A 
reward of merit, gentlemen, is a serious thing, 
whether it be given to the child at school for 
proficiency—for instance, in the excellent text- 
books of my brother Bragg—or whether it be 
the laurel wreath for the victor of the Olympian 
Games, or whether it be a prize-cup for the win- 
ner of the International Rifle Match; it is a se- 
rious thing, because, while one man is to be 
made unspeakably happy, many, and I fear in 
this case hundreds, will be consumed with 
envy. It is, however, somewhat of relief to 
the pang which might be felt that the recipient 
is a friend and a brother whose delight it is to 
share all that he possesses with “the boys. 
Now you will know without being told that ! 
am talking about that prince of hospitality and 
good-fellowship, Martin Taylor, Esq., of Buf- 
falo. [Tremendous applause.] Last year we 
bestowed upon him an honorary degree—B.W. 
This time we will give him a more substantial 
proof of our regards. 

As our President has told you, a reck- 
less bookseller has made a sudden and int 
exhaustible fortune, apparently under the 
operation of the 20 per cent rule [laugh- 
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ter]; or, rather, under the operation of the 
Put-in Bay rule,in a paroxysm of gratitude, 
being unable to attend himself, has sent, re- 
gardless of expense, a munificent gift; sent it 
here by private messenger. I present this gift 
to the happy recipient. [Mr. Barnes here 
brought forward the set of Crandall’s menagerie 
amidst loud applause.] It is handsome! it is 
costly ! but, most inappropriately for my strain 
of eulogy, it is the forbidden thing !—upon which 
President Randolph, last year, pronounced an 
anathema at Put-in Bay. The moral depravity 
of this act I do not know that I can exaggerate ; 
to throw such a thing into the midst of this 
Convention of good little booksellers who are 
trying to do right, for the purpose of leading 
them into temptation, was very inconsiderate on 
the part of our friend in the smoky city. But it 
may be, however, that the airy postures which 
these manikins assume are Calculated to repre- 
sent the ecstatic joy with which the giver 
regards this reform [laughter], and conse- 
quently represents him more accurately as he 
would appear if he were here to-day. [Laugh- 
ter.]} And in this view of the case I think we 
can afford to extend to him a full pardon. The 
conditions upon which this gift was to be pre- 
sented, I believe, were, Mr. President, that it 
should be awarded to the man who had the 
most children under ten years of age; for 
some inscrutable reason, the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, who acts the part of 
Paris in regard to this apple of discord, has 
decided to award it to the man who has the 
youngest baby on the ground, on the principle 
that it is committing the rising generation, as 
it were, toa sort of baptism of reform. [Laugh- 
ter.} I hope you will continue to look ‘at it, 
gentlemen ; it will not remain within your lin- 
gering gaze much longer; it will soon be re- 
moved by the happy owner. If you will in- 
dorse this disposition, so that there shall be no 
flaw in the title, I shall be happy to perform the 
remaining duties devolving upon me, by pass- 
ing it over to our eminent, accomplished, and 
beloved brother. Take it, Mr. Taylor; take it 
and be happy. : 

Mr. Taylor, B.W., took it, and after eyeing it 
with bewilderment for some minutes, and calm- 
ing himself by walking about the stage, mildly 
observed, ‘‘ What is it ?” 

Mr. Barnes: I do not come here to answer 
conundrums. ,»But do not fail to inculcate on 
the young Tayloys, by the present of this awful 
example, the pure way of the bookseller. Mr. 
laylor evidently appreciates the gift. I think 
he will derive immense satisfaction in the con- 
templation of it; and my final words to you, 
Sir, are: So may your tribe continue to increase, 
like those of Abou Ben-Adhem, and may every 
one of them be just as good booksellers and 
Just as jolly fellows as you are yourself. [ Tre- 
mendous applause]. ~ ; 


a Mr. Taylor, B.W., repeated his question : 
Mr. President, what is it ?” 
The President: “ That, sir, is an emblem of 
os booksellers before the Put-in Bay Conven- 
ion. . 


Mr. Taylor, B.W., turning to the President, 
Said in response : 


MR. TAYLOR’S REPLY. 


I was very much taken by your remarks in 
your eloquent speech at Put-in Bay. You 


spoke at that time of those things you saw ex- 


| 





posed in our Buffalo windows for sale. You 
called them Crandall’s Acrobats. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very happy to see that the members 
of the trade are proposing to unload the stock 
they have on hand. [Laughter.] It shows, sir, 
that this movement is a movement of progress ; 
that we are progressing in the direction to 
which you pointed us at that time. I forgot to 
say to you, sir, when I got up that I was very 
much embarrassed ; I believe that is customary ; 
1 am, but, sir, in view of the fact that | am just- 
ly and fairly entitled to this magnificent gift, 
and in view of the fact that a committee has 
decided, that this Convention has decided, that 
I am entitled on the grounds on which it was 
presented to receive this gift, 1 am very happy, 
Sir, to receive it. I will accept it, sir, not on ac- 
count of its intrinsic value, but that I may pre- 
sent it to my babies to play with. They never 
have hada set, and on that ground, and without 
taking any more of your time, I accept this gift. 
As has been remarked before, | can not reply 
to Mr. Barnes with any thing like the eloquence 
with which he addresses us ; | can only modestly 
accept the gift and thank the gentleman who 
sent it here, and thank the gentlemen of this 
Convention for the magnificent vote which they 
gave in awarding itto me. But, gentlemen, as 
you have called me out and passed this box to 
me, I should like to ask Mr. Barnes if he will 
do me the kindness to persuade some gentle- 
man of African descent to remove it to my 
apartm€Ents at our magnificent hotel. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
Convention, continued Mr. Taylor, allow me to 
say a few words, and down I shall go for earn- 
est. When your committee decided to have 
the Convention in this beautiful place I was 
sincerely gratified. I did what I could to per- 
suade the committee to come here to Niagara. 
The impression had gone over the country that 
this place was unfit for such a meeting, on ac- 
count of the impositions practiced here. I 
leave it to any man in this Convention to say 
whether that impression has not been removed. 
{Applause.] 1 hope that you not only feel it, 
but that you will disseminate it. To do this is 
only the barest justice to the proprietors of the 
International Hotel, who have done so much 
for our comfort, and also to the proprietors of 
the Prospect Park, who have kindly given the 
use of the building in which we are holding 
this session. We can give but a faint idea of 
the many favors which we have received from 
Mr. Townsend. He has given us, through our 
entire visit, admittance to and the use of his 
grounds for a merely nominal sum. Yet Pros- 
pect Park is the very place that the press of the 
country and the visitors to Niagara declared to 
be “fenced in,” and to be an imposition on the 
traveling public. The best answer to this 
slander is the courteous treatment, the kind 
services, that you have received while here, and 
which are accorded to all travelers alike. Let 
it go abroad that you may be better treated and 
better cared for at Niagara than at any other 
place in the country. Only in this way can we 
make any return to the people of Niagara who 
have done so much to render us happy during 
our stay here. 


The Book Fair. 
Mr. Sheldon said : There is one thing that has 


not received the attention it ought to. This re- 
form movement is a many-sided monster in 
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the inception of this reform movement, before 
the Convention of Put-in Bay, we were told the 
important thing was to do away with the old 
trade sales. We were told that was the foun- 
tain-head of all the evil, and was the means 
of breaking down prices; you will remember 
the earnestness with which this thing was 
brought forward. I regret that the chairman of 
that committee, Mr. W. H. Appleton, the head 
of the house of Appleton & Co., is not here. 
The committee has had several long consulta- 
tions, and it was no light matter to make the 
changes in the trade sales; but they have suc- 
ceeded in drawing into the Book Fair every 
school-book publisher. It is done for your 
good ; they have no special interest in it. I 
want you to understand that this committee have 
not reached a great reform ; but after the start, 
after the labor which your committee has put 
into it, after the co-operation of the school-book 
houses, who said they had no interest in it— 
after all that, | think the least you can do is, 
every man of you, to go there and look into the 


matter and see if it is not a means by which | 


you can see if the publishers are not prepared 
to meet you on that basis. Business is dull ; 
every man says, | don’t want any more stock. 
I do not want you to buy largely, but it is anew 
system. Let every one of you lend your en- 
couragement by your presence, and if it is not 
the thing, we will modify it; and if we can not 


old trade sales. I regret to see that done until 
we give this system a full and compléte and 
thorough trial. 


The ** Weekly” and Mr. Leypoldt. 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Assemblies 
be requested to tender to Messrs. Gale & Fuller, 
the proprietors of the International Hotel, the 
thanks of the Convention for the courteous and 
generous manner ‘in which the delegates have 
been entertained, and the liberal deductions 
made from the regular terms. And also be it 
resolved, that a vote of thanks be returned to 


| Mr. W. C. Gould, of the Erie Railway, Mr, 


McChan, of the Canada Southern Railway, to 
Messrs. Neilson & {ownsend, of the Prospect 
Park, and to Mr. B. Rhodes, Superintendent of 
the New Suspension Bridge; also to the pro- 
prietors of the Prospect Park for the free use of 


this commodious pavilion for the sessions of 





| principles of the movement. 
modify it, we will abolish it, and go back to the | 


the Convention, to the railway companies who 
have transported delegates at reduced fare, to 
the hospitable proprietors of the hotels gene- 
rally, and of the various places of interest at 
Niagara, and to all who have contributed to the 
comfort and pleasutfe of those in attendance. 
Thanks were also extended to Dr. South- 
worth, the manager, and Mr. Fitch, the editor, 
of the Niagara Falls Register, for the excellent 
reports they have given of the Convention ; also 
to Mr. A. G. Stevens, reporter for the Buffalo 
Courier, and the proprietors of that paper. It 
was suggested that members take home copies 


| of these papers and try to induce the local press 


to copy such parts as would disseminate the 
Mr. Chapman 
rose to say, on behalf of the American News 
Co. that we offer the columns of 7%e Guide, 


| which has always favored the true interests of 
| reform in the book trade, to this Association, or 


The President spoke of the work of the | 
PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, to which Mr. Bowker | 


speaking of the several trade enterprises pro- 


jected by the WEEKLY. He desired to disclaim | 


much of the credit which had been awarded to 
him by the President, because it would be un- 


fair should the credit not be placed where it | 


chiefly belongs—on the shoulders of Mr. 
Leypoldt. There came into the’ office of the 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY the other day, sent by a 


delphia, a dozen years ago. 
the origin of the present movement and of 


the great gatherings of this national association. | 


Since that day it has been his chief desire to bring | 
the book trade up to the ideal which he had al- | 


ways held of it. Mr.«Bowker said he could not 
permit this opportunity to pass without asking 
the Convention to give Mr. Leypoldt the great 
credit that belongs to him from the very begin- 
ning of this movement, a dozen years ago, right 
straight through the solid hard work of it, until 
to-day, a work which he knew we all hope will 
be continued for many years to come. 


Votes of Thanks, 





Votes of thanks then became the order of the | 


hour. The President spoke heartily in praise 
American Bookseller's Guide, and on motion of 
Mr. Bowker, the thanks of the Convention 
were offered to Mr. Chapman, the present 
editor, and the American News Co., the 
publishers of the Bookseller's Guide, for the his- 
tory of the reform they had placed at the dis- 
posal of the Convention. On motion of Mr. 
Sheldon, the following resolution was passed: 


to any of its committees, for the publication of 
any reports or any communications of the trade 
which you or your committees may wish to 


: _ make, without any charges whatever. The Pre- 
responded by referring to Mr. Leypoldt, and | make, wit on 8 


| sident thanked the gentleman for this offer. 


The President also paid a tribute to Rev. J. W. 
Gunn, of Columbus, Ohio, as one of the prime 
movers in the reform, and further remarks 
complimentary to that gentleman were made 
by Mr. George E. Stevens, of Cincinnati, who 
said: We certainly owe formal recognition to 
Mr. Gunn, who, in the midst of heavy business 


: ; | cares and poor health, did a large amount of 
friend who had found it among his papers, a| ~* E : S 


: ‘ . ; ; | gratuitous service which hitherto has had, | 
little circular issued by Mr. Leypoldt, in Phila- | gras Fe : 

’ Th: | believe, no recognition whatever. 
[This was almost | 


Putting the Rules in Force. 


Mr. J. S. Cushing, of Baltimore, said : Before 
we leave, I want to say that for a year the 
American Book Trade Association has been 


| hanging between two edges on’ this question of 


reform. I want to offer a resolution to this 
Convention, that the Executive Committee be 
directed to put in the by-laws of this Associa- 
tion the report made by the Special Committee 


| on the twenty per cent reduction rule, and that 


the same shall be binding on this Association 
from the first day of August next. We have 
never known before who were bound and who 
were not: some members of the Association 


| held themselves bound and some did not, and 
of Mr. John Elderkin, former editor of the | 


| 


now we want a definite time when this discount 
rule shall go into operation ; and I move you 
that it go into operation on the first day of 
August next. The motion was put and carried 
unanimously. 
Mr. A. F. Graves, of Boston, said: I believe 
that last season when you came to Boston, the 
booksellers of Boston signed an agreement ( 
this rule which has been adopted by this Asso- 
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ciation, but were to be notified when they 
should go into effect; I move you that the 
Secretary notify those booksellers of Boston 
and other places of the fact that this goes into 
effect on the first day of August. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The President here began to deliver his clos- 
ing address, but as it was interfered with by 
other business, we give it in its proper place at 
the close. 


Officers. 


The Committee on Nominations reported the 
following names: 

For President—A. D. F. Randolph, of New- 
York. 


falo, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President—Wesley Jones, of 
Burlington, lowa. 

Third Vice-President—J. B. Piet, of Balti- 
more, Md. 

Treasurer—Timothy Nicholson, of Richmond, 
Ind. 

Recording Secretary—J. S. Baker, of New- 
York. 

Corresponding Secretary—Joseph Knight, of 
Troy, N. Y. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


William Lee) Boston. 

A. C. Barnes, New-York. 

J. A. Harper, New-York. 

J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
E. L. Jansen, Chicago, Il. 

C. S. Bragg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. D. Baker, St. Louis, Mo. 
Isaac C. Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. H. West, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. F. Payne, Dayton, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON ASSEMBLIES. 


. Bowker, New- York. 
. Ticknor, Boston. 
. Clapp, New-York. 
. Stevens, Cincianati, Ohio. 
. Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 


> oo 7 
7 


Or S 


COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION, 


Isaac E. Sheldon, New-York. 
Walter S. Appleton, New-York. 
Hiram Hadley, Chicago, Il. 

J. M. Cushing, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
J. R. Osgood, Boston. 


COMMI7TTEE ON FINANCE, 


S. T. Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. H. Watson, Aurora, Ill. 

R. D. Barney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George Remsen, Philadelphia. 
Charles Humphrey, Adrian, Mich. 


Mr. Lee explained that it was found neces- 
Sary to name a working proportion of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in one part of the country, 
as it was found otherwise business was much 
embarrassed. The report was accepted, and on 
motion the Secretary was unanimously em- 
powered to cast one ballot for the Association, 
and the candidates named were so elected. 
The name of the President was received with 
tremendous applause. Messrs. Lee and Sheldon 
Suggested that the immense amount of labor 





| 
First Vice-President—Martin Taylor, of Buf- 


that would devolve upon the Executive and Ar- 
bitration Committees next year would demand 
the services of a paid clerk, and on motion the 
Executive Committee was authorized to em- 
ploy a suitable person at a suitable price, and 
the Treasurer was directed to pay the same. 

The Convention was asked by the proprie- 
tors of Prospect Park to name the cave recent- 
ly discovered under the Fall, and the name of 
“The Shadow of the Rock” was given to it, 
the suggestion coming from the,title of one 
of the popular poetical compilations of the 
President. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, it was voted unani- 
mously to amend the constitution so that the 
President of the Association shall be an ez- 
officio member of each of the committees—in 
order that we may have his assistance in an 
official manner. 

On motion, the Executive Committee was 
directed to print in the manual of the Associa- 
tion the report of the Committee on the 20 
per cent rule, and to announce that it would 
take effect on the first of August next. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, the thanks of the 
Association were presented to the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY, for the work that has been done be- 
fore and during the Convention, and it was re- 
quested to publish as full and complete a report 
as possible of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. 

The President said: We have a number of 
letters which I had hoped to read, but have 
not found time or opportunity to do so. I 
suggest that they be passed over to the Pus- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY and incorporated into the 
official report of the Convention. [These are 
| given below.—Eb. | 

On motion, the Association adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the Committee on Assem- 
blies, on the second Tuesday of July, 1876. 


Farewell Address. 


The President spoke in farewell as follows : 
| I do not propose to detain you any great 
| length of time beyond thanking you for the 
consideration and honor which you have con- 
ferred upon me. Perhaps in the ambitions of 
life, there might have been chosen by me some- 
thing that might be more remunerative, but 
certainly with my notions of what it is to be a 
dealer in books, I could ask for myself in my 
best moments no higher honors than this, no 
higher pursuit than to lift this great cause 
which lies so near my heart into a higher and 
more honorable plane. Gentlemen, I want to 
congratulate you, as I had the honor to con- 
gratulate you at the close of the Convention at 
Put-in Bay, for the wonderful unanimity which 
has characterized all our deliberations : for your 
willingness to sink differences of opinion ; to 
judge this question, not by an examination in 
narrow limits, but by the compass of its full 
proportions ; and, gentlemen, let me say that 
the spirit which has been manifested here hasa 
far deeper reach than the simple actions of this 
Convention. For, whatever we do in the way 
of conciliation, in the way of settling vexed 
questions, in the overcoming of disagreement, 
is a process of education in its highest phase. 
And now, gentlemen, you know and I know 
that it is a very easy thing, it is a very pleasant 
thing, to come together in conventions, to meet 
each other and take each other by the hand, to 
discuss questions in committees and on the 
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floor of the Convention. It is an easy and 
simple matter to pass resolutions, but they will 
be of little avail unless we make up our minds, 
as has been intimated by the Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, that there is work to 
be done, and plenty of it; and if you want to 
make this movement a success, it is necessary 
for you to go back home, and by means of local 
organization, by means of conferences and 
agreements wjth each other as dealers in towns 
and cities, not only to stand by each other, but 
to make everywhere and always, in the shop 
and in the street, what my friend Sheldon, of 
New-York, has so wisely called a sentiment in 
this direction. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I beseech you not to be sus- 
picious of each other; not to be too swift to 
lend an ear to complaints and questionings and 
suggestions, but to trace them to their source, 
if they can be traced—to follow up every rumor 
—and you will find, as has often been found, that 
one half of these charges, one half of these 
rumors against a good name and against a repu- 
tation otherwise high, against whomever they 
are brought, amount to nothing. I beseech 
you, gentlemen, let us have faith in this move- 
ment; let us have faith in each other! And 
do not seek in remedying the evils you find in 
your business, and the evils which you find in 
the businéss at large—do not seek to lay them at 


the door of the publisher and of the jobber | 


until you have seen how far the evils are with 
yourselves! [Applause.] 


Now, gentlemen, I do not know that it has | 


been said here, but it will be said that this move- 
ment of the book trade of the United States will 
fail. J ask you gentlemen here if it shall fail? 
| Voices: No, no, no.] Do you to let 
go all that has been won? | propose to 


propose 
Do you 


surrender the field at this hour? I think not, if 


I know you, and I think I know you. [Ap- 
plause.]|| But you will hear, perhaps, this o1 
that one say, I shall quit the organization. 
That, gentlemen, is a very narrow view of the 
whole question. You remember on that occasion 
when St. Paul took ship and was overtaken by 
a great storm, and peril and confusion came 
upon the crew, and the captain with them came 
to him begging and beseeching that they might 
leave the ship that they might be saved—that 
the great Apostle said to him, “ Except ye abide 
in the ship, ye can not be saved.” [Applause. ] 


They did abide in the ship, and they were 


saved. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I count it as a happy fact that when 
my memory goes back a good many years ago, 
amid the names of those who stood prominent 


in the forefront of the trade, and I find those 


signers, those apostles of the business, passjng | 
their 


away, that their places are taken by 
sons, and so, gentlemen, the work goes on. 
Some of us who are here to-day will have to 
surrender our places to our children or our 
friends. But while we live let 
hour, each one of us for himself, determine that 
so long as he shall live, he shall not only seek 
to make the world better for his having lived 
in it, but shall do all in his power to bring back 
and bring up this grand work of ours. 
plause.] Now, gentlemen, in a few days, per- 
haps in a few hours, some of us will go back 
again to our homes and to our calling. For 
all I pray that you may go blessed abundantly, 
with the gifts that come from above. [Long 
applause. | 
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Letters to the Convention. 


GEN. MCCLURG, OF CHICAGO, 


CuicaGco, July 12, 1875. 
Mr. Wo. LEE, Chu. Ex. Com. A.B. TL A.: 
My Dear Sir: At the last moment I am laid up with a 
sudden attack of sickness, and am prevented from fulfilling 


my intention to be present at the Convention. 
I regret this exceedingly, as I am more and more convinc- 


| ed that the general object the Convention has in view is all- 


important to the book trade. 

‘The experiment of the past year shows one thing, namely, 
that the reform proposed is possible. But it 
that it is of vital importance to at least the larger houses now 
in the experiment, that either the 20 per cent rule beat this 
meeting made gemnerad, or that it be abandoned. It ought 
to be made general, and I believe it can be ; but todoit will 
require strong measures in regard to those houses which 
disregard the rule. 

Those booksellers and publishers in the Association should 
be pledged to neither buy of nor sell to the recusant houses, 
The booksellers can not, of course, enforce this rule, but 
the publishers can. If they are willing to do this, and do it 
vigorously, their success is possible ; otherwise, by all means 
let the rule be abandoned. As it is now, it is a galling fetter 
to the business of the larger houses, as they are constantly 
losing business which goes to houses not bound by the rule. 

We have lost many library orders lately, sometimes by 
reason of bids from an Eastern house which until very lately 
we had supposed loyal to the rule. 

The matter of the guaranteed sales of school-books at a 


shows also 


| discount to the scholars of certain large cities, or the sales of 
| school-books to Boards of Education at wholesale discounts, 


should also be prevented by the consent of the publishers, if 
possible. This may seem a small and local evil at present, 
but it is sure to spread rapidly, just so sure as It Is Inaugu- 
rated. In any controversy we may have had with Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. on this subject, we have been governed 
by our general interest in the success of the reform, and not 
by any enmity against them. 

I havewritten hastily, but strongly, because | 
importance of this meeting, and am convinced that either 
more or less should be done. With the cordial and willing 
help of the publishers, success is within reach, but not with- 


feel the 


out. Yours very truly, 
A. C. McCLurG. 
4. ENGLISH, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 9, 1875. 
Mr. A. D. F. RANvo eu, President, etc. : 


Dear Sir: Being prevented from attending the Conven- 
tion at Niagara next week, as I have been fully expecting to 
do, I desire to send through you some expression of views 
which seem to me important to be considered and determin- 
ed, if the proposed reforms are to be consummated. 

If, in vetazling, exceptions of amy class are to be made, 
ministers and theological students, it seems to me, must be 
one of the classes, for with whatever of justice the custon 
may claim, it has been so long established, is so universal, 
and by many thought to be, for various good reasons, right, 
that to exclude them from the favored ones would not meet 
with favor, or be adhered to if attempted. ‘Taken as a 
class, they are, too, the largest buyers, and influence to a 
great extent, at least in many places, the sale of books to 
others, and with a few exceptions they are the poorest paid 
of any of the professions. I know it is said, Let them be 
better paid, and%e independent of favors; but while that is 
all well enough and ought to be, we must accept the case as 
7¢ zs, and not as it ought to be. 

One thing, it appears to me, has been demonstrated by 
the attempts made in some localities to carry out the 20 fer 
cent rude—that it is not adapted to a// cases. It does not 
seem fair or reasonable to allow a discount of 20 per cent on 
small bills, on single books even, and only the same on bills 
of hundreds or thousands.pf dollars. I know the rule 
reads a maximum of 20 per cent, and some will say, de- 
duct to or 15 per cent on the small purchases and give 
the maximum only on the larger bills ; but is that prac- 
ticable ?. Would not the largest discount be expected and 
allowed in most cases, on account Of competition, 
under a rule so clearly granting it? And here it may not be 
out of place to give a chapter of personal experience. Our 
firm formerly had no fixed rule, and sold, when they foolish- 
ly thought it necessary, at the ruinously large discounts 
which still prevail with some, with of course the usual mea- 
sure of success, confusion, and dissatisfaction. Some two 
years or more ago, before the reform movement had a begin- 
ning, we resolved on a change of policy and uniform rates. 
The discount of 20 per cent, which we had given to ministers 
for years, we continued on all amounts under $100; and on 
bills of $100 met, and upward, we deducted 5 per cent addi- 
tional. This we have continued since,and with good results, 
although we occasionally lose a sale. because parties are of- 
fered better terms elsewhere. I believe, from our experi- 
ence, that this would be a good modification of the 20 per 
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cent rule, and unless something of this kind is adopted, or it 
be uuderstood that some exceptions to the rule (to not more 
than this extent) be allowed, I fear there will not be a gene- 
ral and hearty acceptance of it, nora faithful adherence to it. 

Il havea general distrust of all trade-unions and combina- 
tions, and it is difficult for me to assent to this, and unless 
there is a general spirit of liberality and fair-dealing, I have 
little hope of its permanence or usefulness. Many things 
are done by trade-unions that will not bear the light of ho- 
nest scrutiny ; they are often guilty of oppression and impro- 
per interference w ith individual rights. If the American Book 
Trade Union is finally consummated, I trust it will be an ex- 
ception to the rule—an honorable, beneficial, and permanent 
organization ; a power for good to all interested—publish- 


ers, booksellers, and book-buyers. Yours very truly, 
J. A. ENGLISH, 
(Of Smith, English & Co.) 
E. H,. CUSHING, OF HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
Houston, Texas, July 5, 1875. 
My Dear Mr. BARNEs: 


I exceedingly regret that I can not be with you at Niaga- 





ra. It is not convenient for me to make two trips this sum- 
ner Ihe uncertainties of the fall regarding the crop pros- 
pects and health prospec ts render it impossible for me to 
make my business trip before September. But I desire you 
)put my name to any thing and every thing that looks to 
inion and agreement, both in the general department of 
bookselling, and in the specialty of law and medicine as 
well. rard the movement inaugurated last year as 
eing abso shaeale necessary to the growth, not to say saving 
f the life, of our trade. We must unite, offensively and de- 


P ? 1 
fensively, against all 


uctioneers, or 


will not < 


undercutting, whether of publishers, 
As to publishers, 


slop-shops. if there are anv 


} 
VnoO 


ugree, let them have the exclusive sale of their 
wn books. ‘The world is wide; life is short, but art is long, 
ind will outreach in the end both whims and individual 
short sight. 

‘he present condition of trade is eminently a safe condi- 
ion, l‘o be sure, universal dullness prevails, and will pre- 
iil for the next twelve or twenty months. This condition 
due, not to want of confidence, for that was never better; 
yr to want of money, for that was never more plenty ; but 

he universal disposition of the people not to buy any 
ing they can do without. I regard this as in all probabi- 


+ / 
‘ re 


Grange influence. Consider for a 

yopulation of the country is under 
lation of tl try i 1 

of Grange instruction, 


ctly traceable to 
yment that one half the 
the immediate influence 





(;range su- 
rvision—all of which tends first and foremost to e& —— 
nd that the secondary influences embrace almost four 
fifths of the remainder, and you will, I think, find ample 
use for the present want of life, and for anticipating its 
ntinuance at least until the freshness of the thing wears 

i! 

Of course, in this condition we have too much production, 
many paper-mills, too many book-machines, too many 
ddlemen, too much capital in manufactures, in merchan- 
se, and in bonds, and too little in farms. This. too, will 

rrect itself—is already doingso. But it will take time. 
Meantime the book trade must take a wise view of the 
tuation, and, while contraction is universally the order of 
lay, not only see to a proportionate contraction of the 
lume of their business, but that their profits are ad: apt - 

i smaller business. This must be done by maintaini 


ices inflexibly. 


\s to the means of doing this, | have no suggestions to 
ake, The post- ffice department puts all on a level as to 
essibility tocustomers. A movement to shorten discounts 
ill work very much against those of us who are so far from 


item in tran- 
our stocks largely 
ands of publishers, ordering single books to be mailed 
ur customers, and in this way selling more from their 
helves than our own. If discounts are shortened, this prac- 
will necessarily grow. 
[ do not know that any system can be adopted whereby 
1¢ New-York mz anufacturers can sell us of ‘Texas, and our 
trends of San Francisco, at better rates than they do to Bal- 


irket that the freis othe becomes a ¢ 
We are now compe 


onsiderable 
‘lled to « arry 


ons 


the h 


timore or Cleveland. Unless this can be done, of course we 
ire not on an equality, and, if it can be done, we certainly 
renot. It is one of the disadvantages of distance of which 


ve have no right to complain, so long as we are willing to do 
usiness so far away. My impression is that the present dis- 
nts should be continued, with a rigid ruling of full price 
it retail, and of discounts not to exceed 20 per cent to retail 
purchasers of over $100, and 30 percent to the retail trade, 
’ jobbers, both in New-York and all other cities 
A word as to school-books for introduction. The discounts 
illowed to schools and school-boards are founded in a false 
method of business—not principle, but want of principle— 
and should be discontinued utterly. These discounts are the 
prolific source of most of the troubles in the school-beok bu- 
siness. They lead to a demand for consideration and yield- 
ing in prices on the part of consumers, which it is almost im- 
possible to overcome. To discontinue it, as well as to dis- 
continue the exchanging of new hooks for old, would work 
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no hardship to any, if allagree. And 

I have no doubt. Please to consider it, 
I have written a longer letter, I fear, than you will read. 

But it embraces the most of what I shouk 1 like to say to you, 

if I could be at the Convention. It is not necessarily for pub- 

lic use, unless, in your judgment, some advantage may come 

from its being so used, on which judgment I co nfidently rely. 

I am, very truly yours, E. H. CusuHine. 


that all should agree, 


4. SETLIFF, OF NASHVILLE, TEN? 


NASHVILLE, 


S75 
1575- 


TENN., July 12, 
Mr. WILLIAM 
| a a 


My Dear Sir: 


LEE, Chatrman Executive Commtttee, A. 


I regret my inability to be present at this 


Convention, although it was my intention until yesterday 
to participate with you this centennial year in the book-re- 
form millennium. May the reform be wholly accomplished, 


sound and 
nvention will 
e trade, and 
e detrimental to 


and the principles and rulings established on a 
permanent basis! I trust the wisdom of the C: 
be directed toward benefiting a// branches of t 
that no policy may be pursued that will prov 
the interests of any parts of its organization 
Inasmuch the reform movement, from its inception to 
the Put-in Bay Convention, was inaugurated and supported 
by the retail and small jobbing houses in the West, it is but 
= that the Convention should consider well their applica- 
ion for relief (presuming = have the chief sufferers 
from the unde rse lling polic y), and that their interests shou 
be we “ guarded, as it is evide nt t th: it the controlling influence 
f the future will lapse (naturally) in the hands of publishers 
It will be readily seen that any action taken by publishers 

to restrict or scale discounts and prices will crip- 
ple their business, and result to their dis 


You will infer from this that | 
M 


as 


peen 


ld 


essentially 
advantage. 

I . 
am wholly « pposed to any 


policy or movement that will change the method, discounts 
or relation existing between publisher and dealer. If I un- 
derstand the object sought for in the reform movement, it 
was that the retailer might obtain better profits; that he 
might demand full retail prices without meeting unfair com- 
petition from the very party that sells him the goods, and I 
do not understand that there was any dissatisfaction, as re- 
gards wholesale prices, in any direction. 


In its eagerness to effect reform from underselling, it was 
proposed at the first Cincinnati (¢ that prices be 
low ered, and a scale of dis« adopte d. This was am 
taken idea, which, if adopted, would have worked great in- 
jury to all branches of the trade , perhaps, toa 
bing ae s in the trade centre). 

1 therefi trust that no change 
consumer, may be made. My idea 
full retail prices, get better disc 

» buy 


May 


aoes 


nvention 
unts 1S=- 


few job- 


Save 


re affecting any save the 
of reform is to maintain 
unts, and more of them—.¢., 
and sell for as much as you can. 
the spirit animating the Conventi 
Yours truly, A. 


t 
t a> 


this be 


cheap 
m, aS it 


SETLIE 


To THE PRESIDENT O! 
SOCIATION, .Viagara 

As an earnest ate for a radical reform 
trade, and believing that the views | 
form Trade-List Circular in 1869, in my speeches 
tiand at Put-in Bay, must eventually, and I | 
present Convention, be adopted, I regret I c: 
sent to witness the consummation so devoutly wished by all 
honorable and right-minded men, who, when char their 
( = mers outside the trade the full retail price, do not wish 
to | ye classed : as swindle rs, bec ause, fi rsooth ; some other hono- 
rable house would have sold the per cent 


rHE AMERI 


Falls, 


adv O¢ 





at Cincinna 
Sur 
in not be pre- 


ope at 


ging 


same book at 
less. 

! opposed almost alone this twenty per cent nonsense, and 
was signally defeated at Put-in B: ay: I have been glad to 
see that so influential a firm as J. Lippincott & Co. have 
adopted the views there presented - me, and insist, if there 
is to be a reform, it must bea radical reform : the retail price 
to be the retail price every where, except to those who buy to 
sell again ; otherwise abandon retail prices altogether. Never 
advertise what the retail price is. Issue the book—so many 
pages, paper covers so much, cloth much more, etc., 
etc. Pay the net price—sell at what you please. This, of 
course, would break up the book business ; but it would be 
better far for morality and religion that it should be broken 
up than all our viiadants lishing houses, all our honorable 
book-pubiishing concerns should be lying every hour i in the 
day, by virtually saying, ‘I advertised the retail price of 
this book at $1.50, but will sell at $1.20, even if I swindle the 
bookseller, who calculated to sell to you and a dozen others, 
and charged him $1.12 or $1.05 for a dozen or twenty-five 
copies.’’ My motto is, the retail price must be maintained to 
all out of the trade, to protect our customers, and be hono- 
rable ourselves. Respectfully, 

HowarRD CHALLEN. 


SO 
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Roll of the Niagara Convention. 


| THOsE actually present at Niagara are given 
first, without stars; the names starred are of 
dealers or houses to whom certificates were 
issued as intending to be present, but who did 
not reach Niagara. The list includes all those 
who entered their names on the Register as 
requested, and others known to have been pre- 
sent, but may still be imperfect, as many did 


not heed the request to register. Some few of | A. C, Armstrong. 


the certificates were issued later, at the Book 
Fair.—EbD. | 
NEW-YORK CITY. 


D. Appleton & Co., 
W. S. Appleton, 
W. M. Soper. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., 
James S. Baker. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 

A. C. Barnes. 

F. W. Christern. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 
C. A. Clapp. 

Dodd & Mead, 

F. H. Dodd. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
John H. Dingman. 

George A. Leavitt & Co., 
George A. Leavitt. 

Nelson & Phillips, 

John M. Phillips. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
G. H. Putnam. 

C. D. Pratt. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
A. D. F. Randolph, 
James F. Smith. 

George Routledge & Sons, 
Henry M. Reed. 

Robert Rutter. 

American Tract Society, 
H. E. Simmons. 

Sheldon & Co., 

I. E. Sheldon. 

Dick & Fitzgerald, 

A. T. Smith. 

Boericke & Tafel, 

A. J. Tafel. 

R. Worthington & Co., 
R. Worthington. 

John Wiley & Sons, 
Charles Wiley, 

W. H. Wiley. 

Catholic Publishing Society, 
Lawrence Kehoe. 

Pott, Young & Co., 
James Pott, 

J. A. McQuillan. 

Harper & Brothers, 

T. J]. Conway. 

American News Co., 

O. M. Dunham, 
Patrick Farrelly. 
Colton, Zahn & Roberts, 

W. A. Houghton. 

American Lead-Pencil Co., 

T. E. Smith. 


+| *J. Flittner. 











QO. J. Victor. 
John Elderkin. 
R. R. Bowker, Pudlishers’ Weekly. 
N. R. Monachesi, “ - 
W. H. Stiner, New- York Herald. : 


Andrew Geyer, American Stationer. 








! 
Adams, Victor & Co., 
| 






| Scribner, Armstrong & Co.. 






| Robert Carter & Brothers, 
*Peter Carter. 

*Robert Coddington. 

*G. W. Carleton & Co. 

| Carter, Dinsmore & Co., 

*]. P. Dinsmore. 

| A. Denham & Co., 

*A. Denham. 















E. J. Hale & Son, 

*P. M. Hale. 
Harper & Brothers, 

*]. Abner Harper. 
*George R. Lockwood. 
*Howard Lockwood. 


Samuel Raynor & Co., 
*William J. Martin. 

*D. W. Richmond. 

*M. E. Sterne. 

Henry Holt & Co., 
*Joseph Vogelius. 


George Routledge & Sons, 
*Marcus Woodle. 

*S. Zickel. 

*James O’ Kane. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., 
*William T. Pratt, 
*L. L. Higgins. 

Catholic Publishing Society, 
*Tohn Ross. 

*W. L. Allison. 

*]. B. Ford & Co. 


Dodd & Mead, 
*E. Sandford. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


H. C. Baird & Co., 
J. F. Garde. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
George Wood. 

Porter & Coates, 
Henry T. Coates, 
John H. May, 
*A. E. Welch. 

*Girard Buckman. 

Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
George Remsen. 

A. J. Holman. 

H. McGrath. 

W. W. Harding, 
Arthur E. Welch. 

H.C. Baird & Co., 
*H. C. Baird. 

Smith, English & Co., 
*J. A. English. 


—— EEE 
ET 
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Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
*]. R. Elliott, 
*D. N. Morrison. 

W. S. Fortescue & Co., 
*W.S. Fortescue. 

H. N. McKinney & Co., 
*H. N. McKinney. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
*Thomas Peterson, 
*T. B. Peterson, Jr. 

*T, P. M. Bennett & Co. 

John E. Potter & Co., 
*Geo. T. Stuckert, 
*Edward J. Buckley. 


BOSTON, 


James R. Osgood & Co., 
B. H. Ticknor. 
George W. Armstrong. 

James Campbell. 

Roberts Brothers, 
Eugene B. Hardy. 

J. L. Hammett. 

H. O. Houghton & Co., 
H. O. Houghton, 
H. O. Houghton, Jr., 
Henry Hoyt, 
*W.H. Hoyt. 

Locke & Bubier, 
John S. Locke, 
*C, H. Woodman. 


CINCINNATI. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
A. Howard Hinkle, 
E. L. Godecke, 
*C. S. Bragg, 
*S. H. Dustin. 
George E. Stevens & Co., 
George E. Stevens, 
W.H. Wright, 
*W illiam Thomas. 
R. Clarke & Co., 
R. D. Barney. 
Jones Brothers & Co., 
R. N. Gailey. 
A. H. Pounsford & Co., 
A. H. Pounsford. 
John Church & Co., 
Henry A. Sumner. 
*Fr, Pustet. 
NEW-ENGLAND STATES. 
E. C. Eastman, Concord, N. H. 


J. B. Parker, Hanover, N. H. 
W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 


Cambridgeport Diary Co., Cambridgeport, 


Mass., 
A. S. Parsons. 
Brown & Gross, 
W. H. Gross, Hartford, Ct. 
W. H. Rickey, Hartford, Ct. 
D. Bugbee & Co., 
*E. F. Dillingham, Bangor, Me. 
*C. F. Emerson, Hanover, N. H. 
*Tuttle & Co., Rutland, Vt. 
*Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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*N. Bangs Williams Publishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
*George C. Allis, Birmingham, Ct. 
Rockwell Brothers & Co., 
*R. W. Rockwell, New-Canaan, Ct. 
*]. C. Talcott, New-Britain, Ct. 
*Irving Emerson, Hartford, Ct. 


Merriam & Co., 
C. E. Morris, Rochester, N. Y. 
| Scrantom & Wetmore, 
L. G. Wetmore, Rochester, N. Y. 
M. Cunningham, Rochester, N. Y. 
Erastus Darrow, Rochester, N. Y. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 
Steele & Avery, 

C. A. Avery, Rochester, N. Y. 
Martin Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butler & Son, ; 

T. Hunt Butler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. Besser & Brother, 

Ernst Besser, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Peter Paul & Co., 

Peter Paul, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. M. Lent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. H. Otis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hall Brothers, ) 

C.C. Hall, }Elmira, N. Y. 

F. Hall, J 
Hanford & Waterman, 

George R. Hanford, Watertown, N. Y. 
Sterling & Mosher, 

J. C. Sterling, Watertown, N. Y. 

H. B. Nims & Co., 

Joseph Knight, Troy, N. Y. 
W.A. King & Co., 

W. A. King, Owego, N. Y. 

H. C. Foster, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
H. E. Griffiths, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
H. T. Allen, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
L. E. Walker, Warsaw, N. Y. 

R. G. Wynkoop & Co., 

James S. Wynkoop, Syracuse, N. Y. 
S. H. Le Roy, 

*]. M. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Flagler & Merritt, 

*W.H. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Edwin Ellis & Co., 

*Edwin Ellis, Albany, N. Y. 

*H. C. Guthrie, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
*]. C. Green, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Oneida Community, 

*T. L. Piet, Oneida, N. Y. 
Caughey, McCreary & Moorhead, 
J. C. McCreary, Erie, Pa. 

B. N. Hurd, Titusville, Pa. 
M. Norton, Scranton, Pa. 

H. T. Clauder, Bethlehem, Pa. 

George H. & Allen Richards, 
George H. Richards, Columbia, Pa. 
| S. K. Brobst & Co., 

*S. K. Brobst, Allentown, Pa. 

*T. H. Diehl. 

*S. A. Clarke & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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L. Little & Co., 
*L. Little, Ridgway, Pa. 
*W.W. Waters, Pittsburg, Pa. 
*M. J. Reigel, Easton, Pa, 
*E. S. J. Smith, Reading, Pa. 
Martin R. Dennis & Co., 
Martin Dennis, Newark, N. J. 
McGinness & Runyon, 
George W. McGinness, Princeton, N. J. 
*James & Webb, Wilmington, Del. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

J. W. Bond & Co., 

J. W. Bond, Baltimore, Md. 

Cushings & Bailey, 

Joseph M. Cushing, Baltimore, Md. 

W. J. C. Dulany & Co., 

W. J. C. Dulany, Baltimore, Md. 

Kelly, Piet & Co., 
|. B. Piet, } 

: : . ore. Md 

*]. B. Piet, Jr., \ Baltimore, M 
Methodist Book Depository, 

*D.H. Carroll, Baltimore, Md. 

*T. Newton Kurtz, Baltimore, Md. 

Turnbull Brothers, 

*H. C. Turnbull, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
*Lawrence B. Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore News Co., 

*Henry Taylor, Baltimore, Md. 

*]. T. Ellyson, Richmond, Va. 

*West, Johnston & Co., Richmond, Va. 

*George Palmer, City Point, Va. 

*Hite & Wall, Winchester, Va. 

Phillips & Crew, 

B. B. Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 

Burke, Hancock & Co., 

*F. G. Hancock, Atlanta, Ga. 

H. C. Clarke, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Eyrich & 0. 

A. Eyrich, Jackson, Miss. (Representing 
also R. G. Eyrich, New-Orleans, La., 
and G. W. Turton, Pensacola, Fla.) 

*James A. Gresham, New-Orleans, La. 

J]. S. Jackson & Co., 
J. S. Jackson, 
*A_.S. King, 

R. B. Killough. 

W. H. Watkins, Waco, Texas. 

*]. E. Mason, Galveston, Texas. 


t Dallas, Texas. 


WESTERN STATES. 
T. J. Brown, Eager & Co., 

T. J. Brown, Toledo, Ohio. 
Brown & Faunce, 

George B. Brown, 

W. A. Faunce, 
Isaac C. Aston, Columbus, Ohio 
Randall & Co., 

A. H. Smythe, } 

*H. H. Smythe, { 
Jacob H. Studer, Columbus, Ohiv. 
Payne, Holden & Co., 

7 as cer Dayton, Ohio. 
U. B. Publishing House, 

’ Rev. W. J. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio. 


¢ Toledo, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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| John H. Thomas & Co., 
John H. Thomas, Dayton, Ohio. 
Reynolds & Reynolds, 
Ira Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio. 
Burrows Brothers, 
A. W. Burrows, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ingham, Clarke & Co., 
W. A. Ingham, } ~)....). , 
3. inches, x leveland, Ohio. 
De Nise & Ballou, 
J. H. De Nise, Newark, Ohio. 
S. Newton, Xenia, Ohio. 
J. C. Trader & Co., 
J. C. Trader, Xenia, Ohio. 
L. N. Olds & Sons, 
E. M. Olds, Circleville, Ohio. 
Hiram Yeo & Co., 
George Perkins, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Edwin Regal, Oberlin, Ohio. 
L. A. Williams, West-Liberty, Ohio. 
A. T. Dempsey & Co., 
O. H. P. Applegate, Ironton, Ohio. 
M. V. B. Kennedy, Zanesville, Ohio 
Crumrine & Nichol, 
*K. Crumrine, Steubenville, Ohio. 
*W. N. Denman, West-Unity, Ohio. 
*E. C. Griswold, Elyria, Ohio. 
*George W. Gleason, Columbus, Ohio. 
Elliot Jones & Co., 
*Elliot Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kurtz & Norris, 
*C. L. Kurtz, Athens, Ohio. 
#W. W. Kile, Richmond, Ohio. 
T. C. O'Kane & Co., 
*T. C. O'Kane, Delaware, Ohio. 
C. N. Pendleton, 
*]. H. Reed, Mansfield, Ohio. 
*A.L. Snyder, Bryan, Ohio. 
| *A. P. Taylor, Newark, Ohio. 
*I. N. Whiting, Columbus, Ohio. 
Durbin, Wright & Bentley, 
*C. B. Wright, Canton, Ohio. 
. R. Montgomery, Columbus, Ohio. 
| Bowen, Stewart & Co., 
S. T. Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Yohn & Porter, 


ao a t Indianapolis, Ind. 


ec 


Merrill & Hubbard, 

*S. Merrill, 

*C. D. Meigs. 
Anderson & Hamilton, 

W.G. Anderson, Mitchell, Ind. 
Nicholson & Brother, 

Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Ind. 
Newell Sanders, Bloomington, Ind. 
Siemon & Brother, 

Rudolph Siemon, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
*C. P. Houser, Auburn, Ind. 
Kiel & Brother, 

*D.S. Kiel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Nixon & Son, 

*R. M. Nixon, New-Castle, Ind, 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 


E. L. Jansen, : 
*A.C. McClurg, t Chicago, Ill. 
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Hadley Brothers & Co., 

S. S. Hadley, Chicago, II. 
R. Crampton, Rock Island, III. 
W. H. Watson, Aurora, Ill. 
Joseph N. Waggoner, Galena, III. 
*John N. Hanna, Mattoon, Ill. 
Adair & Utley, 

*W.R. Utley, Peoria, Ill. 
*T. D Woodruff, Quincy, Ill. 
W. Scott Glore, Louisville, Ky. 
]. P. Morton & Co., 
'  *J. B. Bangs, Louisville, Ky. 
Williams, Sturges & Co., 

James C. Sturges, Knoxville, Tenn 
W. T. Berry & Co., 

W. T. Berry, Nashville, Tenn. 
Smith, Ogden & Co., 

C. H. Ogden, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Patten & Payne, 

T. H. Payne, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*A. Setliff, Nashville, Tenn. 
]. M. Arnold & Co., 

J. M. Arnold, Detroit, Mich. 
E. B Smith & Co., 

George H. Smith, Detroit, Mich. 
W. E. Tunis, 

Joseph Marsh, Detroit, Mich. 
D. H. Davis, Coldwater, Mich. 
Eaton & Lyon, 


Charles W. Eaton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Charles Humphrey, Adrian, Mich. 
W. F. King, Adrian, Mich. 
John Moore, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Penfield, Whipple & Co., 

L. R. Penfield, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Sheehan & Co., 

S. C. Andrews, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
S. M. Sackett, Monroe, Mich. 
Jerome J. Wood, Hudson, Mich. 
M. Walker, Port Huron, Mich. 
*Brown & Pilcher, Jackson, Mich. 
*]. T. Macaulay, Detroit, Mich. 
*F. E. Peaslee, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Roberts & Hillhouse, 


*D. O. Roberts, ‘ 
*D. V. haan Kalamazoo, Mich. 


*]. A. Roys, Detroit, Mich. 
*Smith & Smith, lonia, Mich. 
Richmond, Backus & Co. 

*C. N. Ayres, Detroit, Mich. 
*H. Lowe & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
]. B. Hoeger & Sons, 

J. A. Hoeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 
West & Co., 

H. H. West, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colton & Whelpley, 

C. W. Colton, La Crosse, Wis. 
Moseley & Brother, 

*]. E. Moseley, Madison, Wis. 
Alexander McNie & Co., 

Alexander McNie, Winona, Minn. 
Wesley Jones, Burlington, Iowa. 


Grosvenor & Harger, 
B. M. Harger, ) 
*G. B. Grosvenor, § Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Palmer Brothers & Co., 
A. Palmer, Dubuque, lowa. 


A. J. Santee & Co., 
A. J. Santee, Clinton, Lowa. 


Thompson & Carmichael, 
J. B. Carmichael, Davenport, lowa. 


Redhead & Wellslager, 
R. T. Wellslager, Des Moines, lowa. 


Gray, Baker & Co., 
W. D. Baker, St. Louis, Mo. 


R. & T. A. Ennis, 
Richard Ennis, St. Louis, Mo. 


Shorb & Boland, 
James E. Shorb, St. Louis, Mo. 


Matt. Foster & Co., 

H. H. Shepard, Kansas City, Mo. 
R. D. Patterson & Co., 

*R. D. Patterson, St. Louis, Mo. 


*George Scherer, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City Book & News Co., 
H. C. Wright, Kansas City, Mo. 


*Crew & Morgan, Leavenworth, Kan. 


S. C. Abbott & Co., 
S. C. Abbott, Omaha, Neb. 


William Ballantyne, 


John D. Free, ) ; : 
E. P. Goodrich, § Washington, D. C. 


Hopkins & Sons, 
I. A. Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


The Excursion to Toronto. 


ONE of the most enjoyable features of the 
Niagara Falls meeting was the delightful trip 
to the city of Toronto, managed by Mr. Martin 
Taylor, of Buffalo. The party (of nearly a 
hundred) reached the city about noon, after a 
pleasant sail of two hours, and having partaken 
of a sumptuous dinner at the Rossin House, 
were invited by Mr. William Lee, of Boston, to 
enter carriages, in waiting, fora drive through 
the city. They visited the principal points of 
interest, returning tothe dock in time for the 
returning steamer, at four o'clock. Mr. Lee's 
exertions came near being to his cost and that 
of the party, for the steamer started off, leaving 
that distinguished American publisher in the 
clutches of Her Majesty’s hackmen. He was, 
however, rescued after two attempts. On the 
return, the party assembled in the ladies’ cabin, 
and unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That we heartily and cheerfully 
unite in a vote of thanks to our esteemed 
friend, Mr. William Lee, for his admirable 
arrangement for carriages, and for the pleasure 
we have had in the delightful drive-through the 
city of Toronto and suburbs. 

The following was also passed : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American 
booksellers, on excursion to Toronto, July 16th, 
1875, are due and are hereby cordially tendered 
to Mr. McChan, ofthe Canada Southern Rail- 
way, for his kindness in promoting the excur- 
sion at reduced rates of fare and under favorable 
circumstances ; to Mr. Sheare, of the Rossin 
House, for his hospitable entertainment ; and to 
Capt. William Donaldson, of the Rothesay 
Castle, for swift and safe transportation, and for 
his kindness in backing his steamer twice to 
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rescue William Lee and other belated waifs 
from being deserted on the shores of a foreign 
land. 

The party reached the Falls about eight 
o'clock, in time for the special cars to New- 
York, on which a good share took passage. 


Convention Notes. 


THE conundrum of the Convention: 
did those Guides go to? 


Where 


THE reunion feeling exhibited in the recep- 
tion of Southern members was a pleasant fea- 
ture of the Convention. 


“WHo was the most popular man at the Con- 
vention?” Everybody, particularly Mr. Ran- 
dolph, “ Bill Lee,” Martin Taylor, B.W., and 


the rest of ’em ! 


Mr. Henry REED, of Routledge’s, won the 
degree of Good Samaritan at Niagara. He was 
always looking out for somebody else, and 
abounding in brotherly love—if he didn’t come 
from Philadelphia. 

EVERYBODY was greatly pleased with Niagara 
and the accommodations, and very proud of 
their own hotel. The great body was at the 
International, others at the Cataract, and a few 
at the Spencer House. 


THE number of ladies at the Convention was 
generally remarked, a large proportion of the 
trade present bringing wife, sister, or daughter. 
We heard no objection to the admission of 
these unauthorized delegates, or complaint of 
the consequent interruption of business. 


Mr. MARTIN TAYiOR’s degree of B.W. 
relic of Put-in Bay. Being interpreted, it means 
Bay Window, which, being again interpreted, 
refers to a joke originated by the solemn Origi- 
nal Missionary, Mr. Aston, on Mr. T.’s noto- 
rious lack of flesh. Conventions are wearing 
on him. 


THE Palace Hotel, San Francisco, sent each 
member of the Convention a photograph and 
plans of this largest hotel in the world, and a 
general invitation to hold the next Convention 
there. It was unanimously resolved to accept 
the invitation, provided “ Chad” would move 
the hotel a few miles this way. 


was a 


WEDNESDAY evening was set apart, according 
to announcement, for meetings of special in- 
terests of the trade. It seemed to be generally 
agreed, however, that the work of those present 


concerned supremely the measures connected | 


with the trade at large, so that these meetings 
amounted to little or nothing. The thrilling 
report of the retailers’ meeting is given in the 
Convention report. 

A GREAT deal of the good work of the meet- 
ing was done in “ Parlor A,” of which the Con- 
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vention iaieak full use by the generosity of 
Mr. Walter S. Appleton, whose hospitality was 
left, by some oversight, unacknowledged by the 
Convention, and which is here acknowledged 
in obedience to general request. It is rather 
unnecessary, however, to proclaim that hospi- 
tality is a virtue of his. 


ONE of the most remarkable episodes of the 
Convention was the impromptu ovation, shall 
we call it, with which President Randolph was 
received ? The happy thought struck somebody 
in Parlor A, and the entire gathering at the 
International started with one accord for the 
midnight train. Mr. Randolph emerged from 
the train in a pleasant semi-somnolency, when, 
to his horror, he was laid violent hands on, 
with the cry, “Here he is!” A brass band 
played “ Hail Columbia!” or something else, a 
lot of people began to cheer, and before he 
knew it he was being escorted to the Inter- 
national in great style. The “boys” had to 
stay up all night, some of them, after that! 


THE “experience meetings” were a success, 
but we wish we could give the reports of the 
committee meetings. That was where the 
brethren “ talked out.” The Executive Com- 
mittee was in session all Monday evening, and 
the Committee of Thirty on those following, 
edch with any amount of assistance, so that Par- 
lor A was crammed. The most extreme views 
were ventilated here and received with cour 
teous toleration, and the most assuring thing 
about these Conventions is that such extrem- 
ists always agree to the reasonable and prac- 
ticable measure as soon as they catch the gene- 
raltone. If each man insisted on having his 
own way, there would have been a dozen Con 


| ventions at Niagara instead of one—but that is 


just what they don’t do and won't do. 


THOSE who came in by the Erie road enjoyed, 
they said, the most comfortable railroad ride 
they had ever had. Almost a hundred came 
back by the “special,” but they were near 
holding an indignation meeting Friday night, 
when they got aboard the train at East- Buffalo 
and found their sleeping-car checks good for 
nothing. Some too complaisant official at the 
Erie office at Niagara had given them nice 
little bits of paper witha little number on each, 
to get rid of the applicants, which the Pull- 
man conductor mildly observed he knew 
nothing about. To add to the difficulty, one of 
the fine sleeping-cars assigned had previously 
broken down, and an “old stager” was put on 
instead. But ‘they were all accommodated at 
last, and next morning they felt better. Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Abbott, and the other Erie officials 
were very courteous, and, the road made itself 
very popular, although we fear the number go- 
ing did not after all repay the trouble they had 
taken. 
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“SEPTEMBER 18. =22¢«¢C02—~*ti‘Ci~:*# 
TO THE RETAIL BOOK TRADE. 
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Referring to the announcement in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, April 3, 1875, and in accordance 
with the wishes of a majority of the subscribers, the MONTHLY Book CIRCULAR will hereafter be 
‘alled THe LireRARY News, the style of heading as above. 

We desire to draw the attention of Booksellers, News Agents, and Dealers generally to this 
handy, cheap, and profitable advertising medium for the latest books in the market. 

THE Literary News, like the Book Circular, will be published with not less than eight pages, 
and will be issued at the beginning of every month, embracing Editorial Notes, Literary Intelli- 
gence, a full list, compiled expressly for its columns from the records of the -PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY, containing the titles and prices of the 


PRINCIPAL BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE PREVIOUS MONTH 


and announcements of Forthcoming Works for the Current Month, so classified as 
to show at a glance all the new publications in the various departments of literature, and one 
page of general advertisements, which will not conflict with the interest of the trade. It 
will be printed on tinted paper like previous editions, but of superior quality, and altogether 
more attractive in appearance. The paper being of light texture, it can be sent with any book, 
magazine, paper, letter circular, with a small increase of postage. 

It is certain that dealers who will adopt this cheap and effective mode for advertising their 
establishments, will find themselves amply repaid in a short time, and we have the testimony of 
many dealers who have not only increased the sales from their counters, but have found the orders 
lor books not in stock highly remunerative. 

Terms for Editions with Imprint, invariably payable in advance. 
100 Copies for three months, sent post-paid, $6 50 | 500 Copies for three months, sent post-paid, $19 00 
250 sé sé 6 se 12 0 ee 6é 6 66 86 00 


00 | 100 


Special terms for large quantities. 


Extra front headings, (instead of the adopted style’of imprint,) with special name of paper and 
display, for which there is space above the rules inclosing date, are charged $r extra per edition. 
[BS At the top of this page will be found the space allotted for dealer's imprint. 
Any quantity from 100 to 1000 copies will be sent post-paid, but for larger quantities, at the 
reduced rates, postage or expressage will be charged. 
Subscribers desiring an extra number of copies for particular months will be charged pro-rata. 
Dealers who desire an edition for trial before subscribing, can be supplied at the following 
rates, 
100 Copies for any month, - - - + §2 50) 500 Copies for any month, -_ .- - «= $8 00 
00 se 6 “6 . s " e 6 00 | 1000 “6 sé 6 ‘ fd ‘ Ps 5 00. 
Orders must be received by the 25th of the month previous to which the subscription begins. 


No orders filled without payment in advance, as the numerous small amounts will neither bear the 
‘vouble nor the expense of sending bills or of repeated statements, and collecting. Remittances should 
be made either by Post-Office Order, Draft on New-York, or Registered Letter. 


All Orders should be addressed, 


RICHARD BRINCKERHOFF, Manager, 
Office of PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY; or Box 4295, New-York. 
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Specimen Pen ah “ The Stationers’ Hand-Book,” printed on YE CEN - 
TENNIAL PAPER, manufactured by Porter & Bainbridge, sent gratis 
on qynqew 


IN PREPARATION: 


THE 


STATIONERS’ HAND-BOOK, 


FOR 1875-76. 


EDITED BY 


iM. D. MONACHES! 


AND 


ALBERT B. YOHN. 





In order to make the HAND-BooK a trade authority, the bulk of the material has been furnished by 
leading houses in the various branches of the stationery trade, as follows - 


Paper.— Description of Grades, Sizes, Market Value, etc. By THEoporEe L. De VINNE, author of 
“The Printers’ Price-List.” With Revisions and Additions, by J. F. ANDERSON, JR. 


Foreign Papers.—By WILLY WALLACH. 

Fancy Writing Papers.—By Cuas. T. BAINBRIDGE. 

Envelopes.—By WILLIAM I. MARTIN, of Sami. Raynor & Co. 

Blank-Books, and directions how to have them made to order. By HENRY HosrorD, of Hos/ord 
& Sons. 

Book-Binding, in all its Details, with full Tables of Estimates. By R. W. Smirn & Co. 

Card and Card-Boards.—By Cuas. T. BAINBRIDGE. 


Stationery Orders.—Combinations for Small Orders, from $15 upward to $200. By E. Lyon, of the 
American News Company. 


Stationery Etiquette—By Louis Dreka, of Philadelphia. 

Fancy Goods.—By CHARLES D. Pratt. 

Drawing and Artists’ Materials—By Epw. G. SALTMANN, of Keuffel & Esser. 
Proof-Reading.— By JONATHAN S. GREEN. 


Copyrights and Patents, as far as they apply to the stationery trade, giving all necessary information 
how to procure the registration of trade-marks, etc—By K. NEWELL. 

The HAND-BOOK will also contain articles on Pens, Lead Pencils, Sizes of Books, Miscellaneous 
Goods generally sold at the Stationery, Book, and Fancy Goods Stores ; also, a selection of prac- 
tical Trade Receipts and Business Suggestions, and other useful information. 

The HAND-BOOK will be supplemented by an extensive Reference Price-List (interleaved) and 
complete Index to all the goods mentioned in the HAND-Book, dy ALBERT B. YOHN, 

7” Yohn & Porter, ete 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, net, ONE DOLLAR PER COPY, 
Bound in Cloth. 
The price of the book will be raised after publication. 


Notice.— Subscribers to the ** STATIONERS’ ANNUAL,” who have paid up their subscriptions, are 
entitled to copies of the HANU-BooK at the price first announced. 


F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
37 Park Row, New-York. 


Terms for insertion of Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Trade Lists and 
Business Cards sent on application, 





